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‘Tue effect of the late extensive warfare in exhausting the 
resources of nations, is far more striking now than it was at any 
time while the war lasted. Men and money seem to have sunk 
together into their native earth; the cupidity of princes, if not 
quite satiated, is at least repressed; and nations, admonished 
by their wants, no longer pant for military glory. Nowhere 
in Europe is a redundant population to be found. Emigrations, 
it is true, still take place: but the emigrants are individuals 
seeking to escape from poverty and discontent; not colonies 
sent out for national purposes. As to finance, Governments, 
after expending, for many years, » great deal more than the 
maximum of their incomes, are now sitting down so loaded 
with debt, that the severest retrenchment and the strictest eco- 
nomy will be indispensably requisite for a period quite indefi- 
nite — a retrenchment ill accommodated to the comforts of 
many persons in the inferior stations of life — an economy little 
suited to the habits of such as move in its higher walks. 
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What number of men has each of the late belligerent powers 
lost since the year 1793? How much money has each ex- 
pended during that period? A man not altogether satisfied 
with the present posture of affairs might get rid of these queries 
by answering, Almost all their men, and a- vast deal more 
than all their money! for it is one of the peculiarities of money, 
that you can spend it whether you have it or not. One, how- 
ever, who should be willing to go deliberately into the inquiry, 
would soon discover that all of neither of the two great sinews 
of war had by any means been sacrificed. What that country 
is which might be found to have made the smallest sacrifice, we 
do not say; we only observe, that its losses have been great 
enough, in a proportion equal, iv all conscience, to its gains. 
Nor need we tell those who have been able to read plain 
English for a few years, that of all the losses which the war has 
occasioned, that of the French has been the heaviest; unless 
human life is to be estimated as we do the materials of war, and 
other dry goods. ‘The post-obit price of a stout, upright, well- 
trained German, has usually been fixed at 30/.: that is, our 
King has usually had to pay 30/. to the Electors of Hanover, 
Hesse, and other continental Princes, for every man who could 
not stand muster at the close of a war — the only period, by 
the way, at which the Germans can well be said to have enjoyed 
the unspeakable benefits of an habeas corpus. But as it is not 
with Germans so much as with the French that we now have to 
do, we advert to the latter, and observe that, from the alacrity 
with which the Jacobins entered into the ingenious schemes of 
their rulers for murdering, and massacring, and getting rid of 
their countrymen, as well as from the sang froid with which 
they used to march en masse upon an enemy’s artillery, they 
must have rated human life at much less than the princes north 
of the Rhine ever did. It is highly probable, indeed, that 
under the republic they reckoned a man worth no more than 
about 15/., which, to a regular dealer, must have appeared a 
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most alarming depreciation. Such dealer would, however, be 
happy in observing that matters did not very long remain in that 
discouraging state. The adventurer who has taught Europe to 
fight so well, having set a higher value on a devoted soldier’s 
life than had been done by the villains whom he displaced, those 
whom he dragged to slaughter soon came to stand, in the gene- 
ral estimation, at full 207. a head. Muitiplying, then, the num- 
ber of men killed under the republic (vide, we know not which, 
the Moniteur or the Morning Post) by 15, and these disposed 
of by the emperor by 20, and adding the product of both to the 
amount of the financial expenditure, (for which see the budgets 
of almost every country on the continent,) we get a total of the 
costs of the late war as correct as most people can desire, at 
least as any body ought to expect. 

Now is it not cheering to fancy how much this sum exceeds 
the supposed amount of all our costs? Yes, if a mere compa- 
rison could better our condition. But there are people who 
delight not in comparative, but in absolute views of things; and 
if they will be good enough to pursue this subject, if they will 
but reduce to pounds, shillings, and pence, the lives we have 
lost, and add their amount to that of the current coin we have 
spent, they will save us trouble, and be in a fair way of arriving 
at the truth. But it is plain that they must not multiply the 
total of men killed off, by numbers so low as 15 and 20; since, 
in point of fact, the value of one of our infantry, all descriptions 
employed abroad being taken into account, is not less than 402.; 
the value of one of our cavalry, all descriptions considered, not 
less than 80/. We leave the calculation to those who may find 
a pleasure in going on with it, satisfied that events are just what 
they ought to be; z.e. that we, who had the most money, have 
spent the most; that the enemy, who had at their disposal the 
greater number of men, have sacrificed the greater number ; 
at the same time that the money which they have expended (no 
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as great as that which we have expended is to us. In fine, that 
the enemy (most emphatically and justly so called) who, for their 
savage amusement, filled Pandora’s box till it was ready to burst, 
and then exulted in having caused it to be opened in the presence 
of their unsuspecting neighbours, should have been made to pay 
unprecedentedly dear for all the mischief they actually did, and 
all they so sincerely intended to do. 

After all, we do not:think that any country on earth, the 
United States of America excepted, has reason to lament the 
general issue of the French revolution — sanguinary and expen- 
sive as it has been. ‘The Americans could well have avoided 
taking up arms ; but, willing to believe that our hands were full, 
they flattered themselves that they could take Canada. ‘They 
accordingly became aggressors, and are now suffering for their 
folly. Other nations have received something in the way of 
compensation. Some, the Turks for instance, an increase of 
security to their territories, through the ambition of powerful 
neighbours being moderated, or their power balanced: others, 
every people, in short, from Lisbon to Stockholm, deliverance 
from oppression, the pleasing prospect of better laws, together 
with the well-founded hope of a generous, permanent freedom. 
The Americans, and they only, have nothing with which to con- 
sole themselves, nothing on which recollection can feed, except 
the loss of some thousands of their citizens, of some millions of 
their dollars, together with the disgrace of having been forced to 
withdraw from the contest, without gaining the object for which 
they entered into it. 

Even France, though twice conquered, has reason to be satis- 
fied. If it be now, which it is, as free as England was 130 
years ago, what may we not imagine will be the measure of its 
freedom and happiness 130 years hence? It has, at length, 
nothing to apprehend but the check that may be given to the 
progress of unprovement, through the narrow views which its 
ministers are known to take of its constitutional interests; through 
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their continuing to legislate by ordonnances, instead of the 
charter; through their tyrannically restraining the liberty of the 
press; through their trusting to the officers of police, instead 
of the judges, for the correction of vice; and through their 
pusillanimously suffering the greater number of places of trust 
and honour to be held by the refuse and dregs of the revolution. 
Such men may be found capable even of attempting to per- 
suade the King to restore to favour and authority the convicted 
regicides. If they do make the attempt and succeed, it will 
then only remain for them to prepare to attend his Majesty 
once more to Ghent; and for the good citizens of Paris, to 
receive Prince Blucher a third time within their walls, with his 
temper not a little ruffled, and all his country’s wrongs again 
fresh in his recollection. 

If France, on a view of the whole of its recent history, has 
sufficient reason to be satisfied, surely Great Britain, on an im- 
partial survey of its transactions, can have no suflicient cause 
for regret. France, it is true, retires from the contest with a 
fair prospect of its ancient civil institutions being much im- 
proved; while England has no such prospect—its venerable 
constitution standing im need of no such improvement. But if 
England wants this prospective enjoyment, it has one of a 
retrospective kind, which is not inferior either in quality or de- 
eree—that of recoliecting that it has been able to counteract 
the evil generally intended by France, and to convert it into 
good for that same country in common with the rest of Europe. 
To have baffled all who either aimed a blow at its greatness 
from without, or sought to ruin its peace at home, was no mean 
achievement; and all ought to allow, that there was magnani- 
mity in making mighty efforts to shake the yoke from the neck 
of a mortal enemy, 

The pernicious principles recommended by the French liber- 
tines and atheists—the optimists and pessimists of the last cen- 


tury—who paved the way to the revolution; the revolution 
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itself, and the revolutionary conflict which has drawn into its 
vortex so many peaceful nations ; the enormous taxes and the 
boundless commerce which the war created in this country ; 
together with the continuance of the greater part of the one, 
i.e. of heavy demands on individuals, and the defalcation of the 
other, i.e. of the means of answering those demands ; all these 
things are well enough understood, and are known to have led 
by steps, some of which have been gigantic, to the present 
widely diffused distress. ‘The remote causes of this distress, we 
say, are, in general, tolerably well understood, and fairly enough 
represented: but the more immediate ones are often misrepre- 
sented ; and nothing can be more inadequate, or more absurd, 
than some of the remedies for them which we occasionally hear 
proposed. 

‘The immediate cause of the difficulties which most people 
feel more or less, 1s the want of money—such a want of it as 
obliges some to renounce pleasures which partake of the nature 
of luxury, others to forego necessary indulgences. ‘This want, 
again, is occasioned by the continuance of taxes and the discon- 
tinuance of the war — the former of which positions one party 
will hardly allow, while another party will consider the latter as 
a solecism at ounce in sound aud sentiment. Both are, however, 
absolute truths. 

‘Taxation 1s felt by all classes, and by all, pretty nearly, with 
equal severity; all being taxed, in this equitable country, as 
nearly as possible according to their means. The consideration 
of this should incline every man to bear his proportion of the 
general burden with cheerfulness; and we think it really does 
reconcile the mind to acquiescence in the common doom, al- 
though, apparently, it has an opposite effect; for the disaffected 
seldom let slip an opportunity of calling upon all around them 
to take part in their execrable clamour, on the express ground 
of all being equally assessed. The reasonableness, or the un- 
reasonableness of the call, is the last and the least of considera- 
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tions in such cases. It rarely, if ever, occurs to those who 
make it, to state, that they who voluntarily submit to burdens 
for the common benefit, cannot properly be said to be oppressed, 
let the load they bear be ever so heavy.—Taxation operates two 
ways in producing embarrassment ; it renders commodities dear, 
it renders the purchasers of them poor; it debars the seller 
from selling cheap, the buyer, on many occasions, trom buying 
at all. Yet it is not an absolute, but a relative evil; and it has 
done to these islands, in these very times, far more good than 
evil, having conferred upon them perfect safety, upon their in- 
habitants permanent fame. It would, however, have been an 
unmixed, unquestionable evil, could we have preserved the 
national independence and character without submitting to it— 
could we have long remained free amid the subjugation of 
our friends and allies, and have maintained British honour un- 
sullied, with all the rest of Europe up in arms, and bent on its 
extinction. Napoleon’s unchangeable resolution, in peace and in 
war, to conquer and enslave this country, so explicitly made at 
St. Helena, and recently explained at a public meeting by Lord 
Castlereagh, (who, by the way, must take care to make Parlia- 
ment.well acquainted with the fact,) will justly be held a suffi- 
cient proof of the frightful risk we should have run, had an 
unworthy dread of taxation unfitted us for the glorious struggle 
from which we have retired with so much ec/at. 

‘The other great source of the existing distress is—the discon- 
tinuance of the war! Discontinued war is, on most occasions, 
tantamount to restored peace. And is peace, especially one 
that comes adorned with so many laurels, and with its value 
enhanced by so reasonable an expectation of permanence, to 
be accounted the cause of the multifarious inconveniences, 
discomforts, and privations, of which the nation complains? 
Lovers of peace, we will extol it present or absent. Yet we 
must be allowed to state, that while the war lasted trade was 
extensive, money comparatively abundant, the voice of want 
almost unheard throughout these realms; and that, when it 
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ceased, commerce and wealth fled together, leaving among us 
so many urgent wants, that, had not hope also remained, we 
should now have been wretched in the extreme.— The war, 
partly through the operation of the Code Napoleon, partly 
through that of British sovereignty at sea, shut all the great 
trading nations of the world up at home. ‘The sea and all that 
as therein were, for a time, ours, and so was every thing of 
value on land. Favourable markets were ready for whatever 
we could export, and for all we chose to import. Our vast 
armed forces wanted accoutrements, and all the engines of 
war ; they also wanted clothing, and so did both the military and 
civil branches of population in other countries to which our 
ships repaired. Here then was occupation for our forges and 
looms, and for our workshops of all descriptions. The navy 
and army likewise required constant victualling on a large scale : 
this created demands on the grazier and farmer; so that both 
they and the manufacturer were enabled to employ numerous 
hands, who are now unemployed —all of whom lived well, 
because their employers could afford to pay them well. 

The great and constant demands of Government, and of the 
merchanis, on the agriculturists and manufacturers, when super- 
added to the taxes which were annually increasing, no doubt 
rendered every thing requisite either to comfort or luxury very 
dear. But then they caused money to circulate freely ; they 
enabled the master to give high wages, and the servant to live 
in comfort. All orders of men, the profligate alone excepted, 
then enjoyed themselves. It was out of their superabundance 
that the merchant and manufacturer paid so liberally those 
whom they employed. It was out of the superabundance 
of the farmer and grazier that the labourer’s condition was 
rendered so tolerable: but, more especially, that they them- 


selves were enabled to pay the landowner the enhanced rents, 
of which we have heard so much. 


With regard to those rents, 
so often termed exorbitant, the farmers were certainly the best 


judges of what they could give without prejudice to their own 
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interest; and we should be glad to see the man, in any con- 
dition of life, who ever made a bargain and did not take the 
very best price he could get. ‘This we say, in justification of 
the landowners, who cannot be said to have acted unreasonably 
in looking for a rise of one fourth of the rents they had to take, 
when they found that the profits of their tenants were doubled. 
At all events they merit praise, for the alacrity with which 
most of them have lately lowered rents which their tenants 
were bound to pay. The war put it in the power of both 
landlords and tenants to become rich. ‘The receipts of the 
former were, for many years, unprecedentedly great; and so 
extraordinary were the prices paid to the latter for all kinds of 
produce, that the excess of their rents over what they had 
formerly been, was felt as no inconvenience whatever. Both, 
in short, might have lived as well, nay better, than they had 
previously done, and have been able to do so in future, had 
they possessed common prudence. But, in most instances, 
they consulted their taste and the prevailing fashion; and 
because landlords cannot now live like princes, and tenants like 
lords, many, of the latter at least, join the multitude in patrioti- 
cally bewailing the hardships of the times. Neither body, 
however, is justifiable in complaining ; and just as little are the 
merchants and manufacturers, who, during the war, made feasts 
for royalty, and bought up the estates of the nobility; and, on 
its conclusion, speculated to an extent, which the sober traders 
of other countries looked upon as a proof of downright 
insanity. , 

In what now must we seek a remedy for the existing 
distress? In the revival of trade, and the repeal of taxes? 
Yes; and in them almost solely. For chanty, which one of 
our parties have proposed as, at least, a partial remedy, seems 
lifeless indeed among us. When Spaniards, or Germans, or 
any other foreign nation, have wanted money, they have had 
it in ample sums: but now, when our own poor cry for bread, 
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nothing capable of yielding them a day’s solace can be found; 
although princes, and peers, and commoners, have met in 
public, aud been truly eloquent on the affecting subject of 
their distress. ‘The whole sum yet raised falls short of the 
annual income of many an individual who assisted in founding 
this uncharitable charity. What will foreigners now say of 
the illiberality of the principal party in England? What, but 
that they have set up pretensions to a virtue which they do 
not feel? and either that our munificence to them on me- 
morable occasions was absolute ostentation; or, that it pro- 
ceeded from the disinterestedness of mercantile men, who 
reckoned on receiving nothing !ess than cent per cent on all 
they should give. As to individuals of the other ostensible 
party, their remedy argues their depth— and their patriotism 
too. ‘They want to have Parliament reformed: but they are 
aware that, in an adventure so perilous, the uproar of the 
multitude will be requisite, and therefore they say to every 
crowd they can draw together, “ We know well, gentlemen, 
that your grievances are great, and we will remove them, if 
you will but oblige us by joining heartily in the note of those 
worthy men, the Nottingham framebreakers, the Glasgow 
journeymen printers, and our well-tried adherents in Ireland. 
Their object and ours is the same; and with the long pull, the 
strong pull, and the pull all together, which Lord Stanhope, 
no ordinary character, lately told us would be sufticient to 
overthrow the church, we no doubt could, if aided by you, 
completely uproot and dissipate the House of Commons.” 
Now, til this project of new-modeliimg the representative body 
be perfected, the poor must, as far as their pretended friends 
are coucerned, either beg or starve. They are, doubtless, in 
a most miserable plight; since, in the tedious, incomprehensible 
interim, one body of their wellwishers will probably amuse 
themselves, as they now do, in merely tantalizing them ; while 
the other will enjoy the satisfaction of setting at nought both 
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them and their urgent necessities. What then is there in 
reserve for the relicf, not of the poor solely, but of the public 
also? Charity, it seems, can effect no good; parliamentary 
reform would produce much evil. Retrenchment and economy 
in the various departments under Government have been tried, 
and are about to be tried ona still larger scale. It is clearly 
foreseen, however, and is readily admitted by every party man, 
in every place except the House of Commons, that no sum of 
mouey, really important to Great Brita, can be saved by any 
degree of retrenchment and economy, let the one be ever so 
severe, the other ever so pinching and pitiful. We must there- 
fore rely, as already hinted, on the Revival of ‘Trade, and the 
Repeal of ‘Taxes. 

‘The vast sweep of our trade was occasioned by the war, 
and its bounds have been contracted by the peace: the con- 
sideration of which might abate our love of peace, if a war, 
great enough to extend trade, could possibly be maintained, 
without such a loss of men as sometimes spreads mourning over 
the face of a country; and such an expenditure of public 
money as never fails to entail on it very heavy burdens. We 
must then owe the revival of trade to some cause or causes less 
forbidding than any conceivable state of war. We must allow 
time for foreign nations to complete the political, financial, 
and commercial regulations, which the altered state of their 
affairs requires —to look around them at home and abroad, 
so as to know first themselves and their wants, then our 
merchants and their capabilities. ‘This done, they will again 
resort to England, aware that no where else can they experience 
such facilities and such advantages. In the meantime our 
traders of all denominations will have recovered spirit and 
means with which to launch out afresh; articles imported will 
have become reasonably cheap—so will those of native growth ; 
while the pressure of taxes will have ceased to be heavy and 
irksome. 
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But the repeal of taxes is an essential ingredient in the 
remedy for the existing evil. And when may we expect to 
witness such a repeal as shall contribute materially to the 
domestic convenience of some, the commercial and agricultural 
success of others, the satisfaction and enjoyment of all? We 
answer, when the forces by sea and land can safely be reduced 
to a low peace establishment. In the meantime, however, 
as stated in the preceding paragraph, a considerable ameliora- 
tion of the circumstances of the nation will have taken place. 
The measures adopted by Parliament and the Government — the 
abolition of some imposts, of some pensions, of some sinecures, 
and of a great many miscellaneous places, will have afforded a 
partial relief both to the cultivator and the proprietor of land, 
though by no means enough to enable the latter to reduce his 
rents so as to make it practicable for tenants to pay them regu- 
larly. This, we repeat, can be done only after the arrival of 
the time when the country can safely be put upon a very 
reduced peace establishment: and, till that time, which depends 
much on the English reformers and the Irish emancipators, 
though more on the stability of the French Government, there 
will be sufficient need, throughout the sister islands, for the 
exercise of the Christian virtues of faith, hope, and charity. 
What the quantity of good is that may reasonably be expected 
from ‘a great, but gradual reduction of the poor-rates, and 
from some slight safe alteration in the tithe system, we do not 
now inquire, having touched on both topicks im preceding 
Numbers. Nor shall we, at present, enter upon the subject 
of the nefarious combinations through which bread and animal 
food are continued at such extravagantly high prices. 

Parliament is soon to meet, and enter upon the business of a 
Session which promises to be more active and laborious, and, at 
the same time, more interesting and important, both to the 
hundreds who are to be engaged within the walls of either 


House, and to the millions who will anxiously await their deci- 
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sions without, than any that has been witnessed by the oldest 
man living. Most of its great and characterizing measures will 
be founded on domestic circumstances and occurrences, which, 
to ourselves at least, are highly momentous; while the affairs 
of foreign countries exhibit little that can either strongly attract, 
or ought much to affect our feelings as a people. ‘The northern 
aud central nations of Europe are studying profoundly their 
own substantial interests. One half of the French are doing 
something with all their might; while the other half are, as 
usual, striving to thwart them. Turkey and Italy are barely 
worthy of notice ; and Portugal, as a kingdom, is not in the new 
map ef Europe. Spain respires heavily; and, on looking to 
the Indies, with good reason doubts the tutelary power of her 
host of saints. In our western colonies all is quiet; and in the 
East the refractory have been speedily subdued, because we 
have relied but little on Hercules. In America, affairs are of a 
very diversified nature; and, unless bigotted Spain be soon 
enabled to manifest far more vigour than it does at present, we 
may, by and by, have to regret the loss of much more than of 
our traffic with the vast Southern Peninsula. Such, however, is 
the present excitement of feeling among the members of oppo- 
sition; and such, too, the versatility of their genius in all ques- 
tionable cases, that Ministers expect to be frequently surprised 
and harassed, and obliged to defend positions which they had 
not judged it requisite to fortify. ‘They hope, however, to be 
successful, because they intend that their conduct shall be con- 
sistent with what it was, while they were placing their country 
on the eminence which it now occupies: but their opponents 
also reckon upon success, though nobody can tell how much, or 
how little: Blessed is the Whig who expecteth nothing. It is 
not to be doubted, but that they will be promptly and cheerfully 
countenanced by all the mobs who may have been called to- 
gether for the purpose of making an idle clamour about some- 
thing which they do not understand — but which they preposte- 
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rously call par/iamentary refurm. Yet what can this unseemly 
sort of countenance avail them? None of their friends who are 
averse to a grand experiment on the Constitution, which not a 
few of them are, will consider it wise or dignified to follow such 
guides ; the only consequences of which will be, that we shall 
by and by hear, that the petitions which had caused so much 
idleness among those who had need to have been constantly at 
their daily labour, had, in one place, been respectfully received 
and properly disposed of; in another, brought up, and read, and 
discussed, and then thrown aside—as having no one good, but 
many a bad tendency. We do not now mention the incessant worry 
about economy and retrenchment as an effectual parliamentary 
resource to the party. The topic seems old, though likely to be 
about two or three years older before it sink into oblivion; and 
there is no chance of its affording either much advantage to those 
who may speak on it within doors, or much amusement to those 
who may talk of it out of doors. Louis XVIII. in opening his 
Parliament the other day, desired the two Houses “ to be well 
assured of his unshaken firmness in repressing malevolence, and 
in restraming the impulses of a misguided zeal.” The Prince 
Regeut and the King of France have the same means of en- 
forcing moderation—ihe power of dissolving Parliament; the 
exercise of which, by the way, some gentlemen had as well not 
be in a hurry to provoke. 


ArT. i —The Poetic Mirror, or the Living Bards of Britain. 
12mo. London. 1816. 


Here is athing as good as the Rejected Addresses—with 
less of broad comedy, but more of chastened humour ; a thing 
which at once gives evidence of a finer faculty of distin 
guishing the poetical character of the authors imitated, and 
of greater powers of touch in the delineation of their style. 
They are unfortunately connected by a fiction, which is 
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destitute of all elegance, ingenuity, and probability; but 
we shall not dwell upon this. We introduce our readers, at 
once, to the book itself. 

‘The poetry of Lord Byron is first imitated. The author 
has attempted a serious poem in his manner; in which, we 
are sorry to say, he has completely failed. Lord Byron may 
be copied in his quaintness, in his abrupt affectations, In 
his poetical quotations from prose writers, in the Persian, 
and Turkish, and Arabic words with which be so profusely 
embellishes his poetry—and we have already seen that a 
very ludicrous use may be made of his gloomy misanthropy : 
but his proper style cannot be imitated, without copying his 
own figures and expressions; and this in a serious poem 
would be altogether intolerable. He is by far the most 
powerful and original painter, in the present day, of those 
wild and stormy passions which agitate the bosom, or of 
the terrible and silent broodings of despair and revenge, or 
of the complainings of that high-wrought and agonized 
tenderness which sinks deep into the heart: and he has no 
rivals but Campbeil and Crabbe, in the pure and exquisite 
delineation of that peaceful and lovely affection which re- 
poses upon one alone, and is wound about the soul of that 
one with innumerable foldings. ‘There can be little hope 
of finding a breathing copy of such high poetical qualities 
as these; and there is still less reason to hope for any thing 
like the melancholy and enthusiastic, and Jofty and indig- 
nant eloquence of his reflections upon degraded Greece. 
Perhaps there is nothing in modern poetry so original, so 
pathetic, and so exquisitely sad, as his comparison of that 
country, in its present state, to the quiet loveliness of a life- 
less and beloved object. His descriptions, too, of the 
dazzling skies, and the serene air,—and the magnificent 
ruins, and the twilight groves,—and the thousand recollec- 
tions of heroes and poets which their names awaken, give 
to his poetry another charm, scarcely less powerful than his 
painting of the “ fierce wars and faithful loves” with which 
they are interwoven. 

* ‘The Guerilla” opens with these verses, in which all our 
sagacity cannot discover the slightest resemblance of the 
manner of Lord Byron: 


“ Sore for the selfishness of men I wail,— 

Scarce other motives human action guide ;— 

And sore I pity those of intellect frail, 

Who in aught else save their own strength confide, 
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That might, that soul, with heaven alone allied, 

May ali the casual gusts of fate defy ; 

But he who trusts in power or kingly pride, 

Well it behoves, like Britons, to rely 

On miscreant’s doubtful aid, for thankless knaves to die! 


** It hath been said, and suiteth well my tale, 

That Spain’s hot peasants danger strove to shun, 
Even when their foemen sorest did prevail, 

And ravaged every vale of Arragon. 

If there is wealth to gain or insult done, 

The proud and selfish Spaniard aught will dare ; 
Farther he cares not—feels not—but anon 

Flies to his gleesome dance and jocund fare, 

And gives unto the winds his vows and patriot care. 


“ Erewhile, in hamlet of full old regard, 

A goodly hind, Alay hight, did won, 

His parents’ healthful toil who daily shared 

And on each festal eve, when was begun 

The blithsome dance, and frolic,—there was none 

Who ruled the sport with such resistless sway ; 

And when, perchance, his will was lothly done, 

His froward mood displeasure did bewray ; 

Ne fail’d he then to thwart and contravene the play.”—Pp, 8, 4. 


This domineering person, it seems, loved “ young Kela 
of the dale,” who is torn trom her home by a band of French- 
men. Alayni leads. on the villagers to revenge; and with 
his own hand drags forth and slays the chiet of the foes. 
He then enters the tent of Kela. ‘There is considerable 
pathos in this part of the story; but no one can imagine 


that it is the pathos of the noble author of whose style it 
professes to be an imitation: 


With torch in hand, and all with blood besprent, 

And looks that might the stoutest heart dismay, 
Forthwith he entered the dismal tent, 

Where, all forlorn, the lovely Kela lay ; 

He placed his torch ere word he deign’d to say, 

Then gazed on her sweet face with sorrow steep’d ; 

At first she clasped hun in fondest way, 

But minding what she was, her blood ycrept, 

She hid ber youthful face with both her hands, and wept. 


“ Well may’st thou wail,’ he said, in deepest tone, 
* That face | loved above all earthly thing ! 

But never more shall smile beam thereupon, 

For thou art lost beyond recovering ! 

To life of scorn can thy young spirit cling, 

To kindred and to friends a lothful stain, 

A beacon set each lover's heart to wring? 

It may not be—a momentary pain— ; 
One penance undergone, and thou art pure again !’ 
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“ She look’d into his face, and there beheld 

The still unmoving darkness of his eye ; 

She thought of that could never be cancell’d, 

And lay in calm and sweet benignity ; 

Down by her side her arins outstretched lie, 

Her beauteous breast was fairer than the snow, 

And then with stifled sob and broken sigh 

Its fascinating mould was heaving so,— 

Never was movement seen so sweetly come and go! 


“ He drew his bloody poniard from his waist, 

And press’d against ber breast its point of steel ; 

No single boon she to his ear address’d ! 

Calm did she lie as one who did not feel ! 

No shiver once did agony reveal ; 

Scarce did she move a finger by her side, 

Though her heart’s blood around her did congeal ; 
With mild but steady look his face she eyed, 

And once upon her tongue his name in whisper died. 


“ With gloomy mien and unrelenting heart, 

O’er her he hung and watch’d her life’s decay ; 

He mark’d the pulse’s last convulsive start, 

And the sweet breath in fetches waste away. 

Just ere the last these words she did assay : 

* Now all is past—unblameable I die.’ 

Then her pale lips did close no more for aye, 

A dim blue haze set slowly o’er her eye, 

And low on purpled couch that mountain flower did lie.” 


Pp. 10—12, 


The catastrophe of the poem is too horrible, even for 
Lord Byron; but the obscurity of the fate of its hero will 
remind the reader of the conclusion of Lara: 


“ T’ve heard of one, of whom have many heard, 

That on Segovia’s mountains roam'd a while, 

A savage hero of most strange regard, 

On whose dark visage never beam’d a smile, 

Whose beard was never trimm’d, whose ruthless toil 

Of slaughter only with existence ceased, 

Who died in maniac guise 'mid bloody broil, 

Laughing aloud, yet pressing to his breast 

A tiar of raven hair which every morn he kiss’d.”———P. 26. 


The next is Waiter Scott. The character of his poetry 
is too well known, and too popular to want any description: 
and thousands who never tasted the potency of poetry be- 
fore, have partaken of its effects from the lays of the might 
minstrel. His boldness, and vigour, and truth of delineae 
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tion, and his total disregard of finery and finical minuteness, 
together with the chivalrous and romantic nature of his 
subjects and persons, have, no doubt, been the primary 
causes of his popularity with the million; and from this 
popularity has originated the contempt which persons who 
profess great nicety of taste, and much admiration of Juve- 
nal and Horace, and Despreaux and Voltaire, and Dryden 
and Pope, have been pleased to pour upon his writings. 
Mr. Scott has perhaps carried his admiration of old ballads 
too far: he may have seen in them more pathos, and more 
vividness of description, than other readers can perceive : 
but we, for our own part, confess that we would much rather 
tolerate his “ pipes of Malvoisie,” and his “ pasties of the 
doe”—and his long descriptions of jerkins and hosen,—and 
his awkward simplicity,—than the impurities of Pope, and 
the more odious abominations of Dryden, But though Mr. 
Scott’s ballad poetry has delighted many, his introductory 
verses, and his dedicatory epistles, we fear, have been oftener 
passed over than read. To those who have read his poems, 
as they would have read any of the productions of the 
Minerva Press—for the sake of getting at the dénouement— 
which, by the way, we always thought the most pleasant part 
of these exquisite pieces: to those, who have so read them, 
we need not quote the following beautiful passages, for they 
can neither sufficiently feel that beauty, nor the great ielicity 
with which the writer has caught the amiable spirit and the 
sweetness, as well as the manner of his original. 


“* But yet, my friend, there is an hour 
(Oft has thy bosom own’d its power,) 
When the full heart, in pensive tone, 
Sighs for a scene more wild and lone. 

Oh then, more sweet on Scotland’s shore 
Phe beetling cliff, the breaker’s roar, 

Or moorland waste, where all is still, 
Save wheeling plover’s whistle shrill,— 
More sweet the seat by ancient stone, 
Or tree with lichens overgrown, 

Than richest bower that autumn yields, 
"Midst merry England’s cultured fields.— 
Then, let our pilgrim footsteps seek 

Old Cheviot’s pathless mossy peak ; 

For there the mountain Spirit still 
Lingers around the lonely hill, 

Yo guard his wizard grottos hoar, 

Where Cimbrian sages dwelt of yore; 
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Or, shrouded in his robes of mist, 
Ascends the mountain’s shaggy breast, 

To seize his tearful seat—upon 

The elf-enchanted Hanging Stone,— 

And count the kindred streams that stray 
Through the broad regions of his sway ! 

Fair sister streams that wend afar 

By bloomy bank or barren scaur, 

Now hiddew by the clustering brake, 

Now lost amid the mountain “lake, 

Now clasping, with protective sweep, 

Some moulderi ing castle’s moated steep; 
Till, issuing from the uplands brown, 

Fair rolls each flood by tower and town; 
The hills recede, and on the sight 

Swell the bold rivers broad and bright. 

The eye—the fancy almost fails 

To trace them through their thousand vales, 
Winding these Border hills among, 

(The boast of chivalry and song) | 

From B*****t’s banks of softest green 

To the rude verge of dark Lochskene.— 
’Tis a heart-stirring sight to view, 

Far to the westward stretching blue, 

That frontier ridge, which erst defied 

Th’ invader’s march, th’ oppressor’s pride ;— 
The bloody field, for many an age, 
Of rival nations’ wasteful rage ; 

In later times a refuge given 

To exiles in the cause of Heaven.” 


o 


Pp. 32—S4. 


«< C*®*! like voice of years gone by, 
I hear thy mountain-melody !— 

It comes with long-forgotten dreams, 
Once cherish’d by thy winding streams, 
And sings of schoolboy-rambles free, 
And heart-felt young hilarity ! 

I see the moss-grown turrets hoar 
Dim-gleaming on thy woodland shore, 
Where oft, apart from vulgar eye, 

I loved at summer tide to lie, 
Abandon’d to the witching sway 

Of some old bard's heroic lay, 

* r * * * Ld a 
Yet aye One Minstrel charm’d me more 
Than all [ learned of classic lore, 

Or war and beauty, gaily blent 

In pride of knightly tournament,— 

Even He, in rustic verse, who told 

Of Scotland’s champion—Wallace bold— 
Of Scotland’s ancient ‘ luve and lee,’ 
And Southron’s coward treachery !— 

And oft 1 conn’d that harper’s page 

With old hereditary rage, 
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Till I have wept, in bitter mood, 

That now no more in English blood, 

My country’s falchion might atone 

The warrior’s fall and widow’s moan !— 
Or ‘neath the oak’s broad-bending shade, 
With half-shut eye-lids musing taid, 
Weaving in fancy’s tissue strange 

The shapeless visions of revenge, 

I conjured back the past again— 

The marshall’d bands, the battle-plain, 
The Border slogan’s pealing shout, 

The shock, the tumult, and the rout, 
Victorious Scotland’s bugle-blast, 

And charging knights that hurry past; 
Till down the dim-withdrawing vale 

I seem’d to see their glancing mail, 

And hear the fleet barb’s furious tramp 
Re-echoed from yon ancient camp.” ———Pp. 38—40. 


*¢ Now scatter’d far the smiling flowers 
That grew around these rustic bowers-- 
Ungentle hearts and strangers rude 

Have pass’d along its solitude ; 

The hearth is cold- the walls are bare 
That heard my grandsire’s evening prayer,— 
Gone-—even the trees he planted there! 
Yet still, dear friend, methinks ’twere sweet 
To trace once more that loved retreat. 

» * * * * * * e 
For ’midst these border mountains blue, 
And vales receding from the view, 

And lonely lakes and misty fells, 

Some nameless charm for ever dwells-— 
Some spirit that again can raise 

The visions of departed days, 

And thoughts unutter’d---undefin’d--- 

That gleam’d across my infant mind. 

on 8 8 © © ® 


Long from these native haunts estranged, 
My home but not my heart is changed—- 
Amidst the city’s feverish stir 

Tis still a mountain wanderer! 

And though (st bodings be not vain) 

Far other roamings yet remain, 

In climes where, ‘mid the unwonted vales, 
No early friend the wanderer hails, 

Nor well-knowo bills arise to bless 

His walks o1 pensive loneliness ; 

Yet still shall fancy haunt with you 
These scenes beioved when life was new, 
Acd oft with tencer zea’ return 

By you deserted tomb to mourn — 

For oh, whate’er that lot may be 

In Fate’s dark book reserved for me, 
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I feel that nought in later life, __ 
Ambition’s pride, or passion’s strife, 
Or favouring fortune’s boundless grasp, 
This bosom with a tie can clasp, 
So strong-—so sacred—as endears 
These relics of our earliest years.” 


Pp. 49—51. 


After this introduction, the minstrel thus tells of the array 
of “ Wat o’ the Cleuch:” 


“ Wat o’ the Cleuch came down through the dale, 
In helmet and hauberk of glistemng mail ; 

Fui! proudly he came on his berry-black steed, 
Caparison’d, belted for warrior deed. 

O bold was the bearing, and brisk the career, 

And broad was the cuirass and long was the spear, 
And tall was the plume that waved over the brow, 
Of that dark reckless borderer, Wat o’ the Cleuch. 


“ His housing the buck’s hide, of rude massy fold, 

Was tassell’d and tufted with trappings of gold ; 

The henchman was stalworth his buckler that bore ; 

He had bowmen behind him, and billmen before ; 

He had Bellenden, Thorleshope, Reddlefordgreen, 

And Hab o’ the Swire and Jock of Poldean; 

And Whitstone, and Halston, and hard-riding Hugh, 

Were all at the back of bold Wat o’ the Cleuch.”———Pp, 55, 56. 


We then have a piece of the private history of this re- 
spectable person, in the genuine manner of Mr. Scott: 


“ The abbot and monks of Jedwort well knew 
When there was aught to gain, 

That neither quoif, nor bead, nor book, 

Nor penitential whine and look, 

That stern marauder ere would brook, 
He spurn’d them with disdain ; 

That late at Elsdon he had been 

On evening of Saint Valentine, 

And there had wrought much wreck and dole, 

Had called the abbot beast and fool, 

And all his horde a nest of knaves, 

Of sordid, selfish, venal slaves; 

Had broke their croziers o’er their heads, 

And burnt their books, and sow’d their beads. 

Taken, bot leave, their hoarded pelf, 

And whatsoever pleased himself; 

And never had sin of the deepest hue, 

Nor Howard nor Scroop with their foraying crew, 

Fer frighten’d our abbot like Wat o’ the Cleuch.”—Pp. 57, 58. 


This profane personage arrives at the monastery of Jedwort, 
and the forage which he demands and obtains of the abbot 
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is described with all the minuteness, and in the matter-of- 


fact way of an old ballad, or of the feast in the “ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.” 


“The Coney, Capercaile, and Hare, 
And every forest bird was there ; 
With many snared the lakes among, 
Numberless birds unknown to song, 
If not to Bewick and Buffon. 


“ Such only may and will I note, 

As suiteth rythin, and rhyme and rote ; 
Such as the Grebe and Gullimote, 

The Diver from Saint Mary’s pool, 

The Avoset, and Galinule, 

The Bilcock, Egret, Ruff, the Mew, 

The Whimbrel, ‘and the Heronsheugh, 
The Stint, the Phalarope, and Tern, 
The Merge nser, and Midnight Hern, 
The Dunlin, Wagel, Viper-cock, 

The Shoveller or Kellutock, 

The Imber, from broad Alemore lake, 
The Tarroch, Tough, and Kittiwake ; 
These all were got, and all brought there, 
It suits not how, it boots not where.”——Pp. 65, 66. 


Upon this fare he feeds with the voraciousness of Bertram 
Risingham ; and, when his hunger is satisfied, he declares 
his resolution to disguise himself in the dress of a friar, and 
thus to enter the hostile castle of Roxburgh. He undoes his 
armour; and an adventure which occurs with one of the 
monks, and their reconciliation, must forcibly and ludi- 


crously remind all our readers of the manner of the poet of 
‘the olden time: 


‘Off went the cuishes and the greaves, 
Jangled aloud the chained sleeves, . 
Down went the helm and plumage tall, 
The corslet rattles on the wall, 

And Wat, whose very meed was scathe, 
He felt so light and free to breathe, 

That swift as fire he flew upon 

A friar of stupendous bone, 

‘lo reave his robes in srappling strifte— 
Without a stir Wat hated life ; 

He caught the friar by the nape, 

Who stared at first with ghastly gape; 

But, prick’d by pain, enroused by spleen, 
Or memory what he once had bee Dy, 

Ile struck the chief a blow so rude 

It made him stagger where he stood, 
While mouth and nose gush’d red with blood.” 
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“ The dark chief gave delighted grin, 
And wiped the blood-clots from his chin: 
‘Man, thou art brother of my heart,’ 
He said, ‘ and hence we shall not part; 
If thou vot warrior turn with me, 

I'll turn a saint and dwell with thee ; 
Or priest, or layman, friend, or toe, 

1 love a man can Jend a blow. 

Give me thy hand—beshrew my blood 
If 1 could deem that ’neath a hood 
Was brow so stern or eve so dark, 

Or heart so true, or arm so stark ; 
Lead me thy cowl and sober weed 


Until my noviceship be sped.’” ——-Pp. 71—73, 


This holy brother is appointed to be his guide to Rox- 
burgh Castle; and the sketch of him with which we are pre- 
sented is not inferior to that of Friar John in Marmion: 


“Say thou no more,’ the sire replied, 

* Bold brother Hew shall be your guide; 
And by my faith in Saint Mary, 

1 know not braver wight than he, 

Nor one will risk such desperate game 
For maid immured or winsome dame, 

Or with such manhood work his way 
When husbands, sires, and serfs way-lay. 
At Nisbet, Holine, and Sorbytree, 
Boonjeddwort, Nook, and Oxnam-lea, 
Has Hew been caught and used full ill, 
Yet brother Hew is living still ; 

Ilis arm already have you tried, 

And I should deem him trusty guide 

As ever stepp’d on Border side.’”"——Pp. 75, 76. 


Hlab o’ the Swire is chosen, too, to be one of this blessed 
company, because he can read, a qualification which, it is 
well known, is not always possessed by Mr. Scorr’s moss- 
troopers; and the three set forward on their journey. They 
arrive at the castle; and the jests which the nobles pass 
there, have the same mixture of satire and indecency, for 
which those in Marmion are remarkable. We would prefer, 
however, the quotation ‘ Walsinghame’s Song,’ which is very 
excellent and characteristic; but our limits do not allow us 
to extract it. The ditty so inflames the fury of the hero, 
who is present in disguise, that he attacks the whole come. 
pany, and with the aid of Hab o’ the Swire and Friar Hew, 
slays them all, and gains possession of the castle, and the 
lay concludeth. 
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Mr. Worpsworthu comes next; a name which awakens 
all the associated ideas of silly pathos and ludicrous sim- 

licity. If Mr. Wordsworth had been pleased to follow 

filton or Spencer, of whom he professes so fervent an 
admiration, in all their steps, he would have become one of 
the most lofty and pathetic, and perhaps one of the most 
speed poets of the present day. But a paltry ambition 
ed him to become the founder of a sect ; and the articles 
which compose his poetical creed are so notoriously opposed 
to common sense, that, with the exception of his brethren 
of the lakes, he has scarcely met with a single convert 
to his faith, Mr. Wordsworth, as every body knows, is 
the founder of a system, which is to bring poetry from the 
dangerous and daring pathos, and the condensation of 
thought, which were once, but as it seems very foolish] 
conceived to belong to her, to the happy imbecility and the 
quiet thoughtlessness of infantine simplicity; and this new 
system is to teach her, too, to reject her own nervous and 
sonorous language, and to “lisp in numbers” with all the 
pretty drawling silliness of the children about the country 
where the schism originated. Now we really do not see the 
great beauty and fitness of the scheme, and the stupendous 
advantages which are to result to our Muses from this revo- 
Jution in our poetical taste, which the Quarterly Review is 
a in its plenitude of absurdity, to regard as the pre- 
ude to its complete reformation. But itis Mr. Wordsworth’s 
poetry, and not the nonsense of the Quarterly Review, which 
we are now to consider. It might be very proper in Mr. 
Wordsworth to contemn and reject the ostentatious glitter 
and sonorous pomp of the school of Darwin: but the 
world was convinced, before the Lyrical Ballads appeared, 
of the folly of their idolatry; and if Darwin clothed com- 
monplaces and nonsense in the dress of his glowing poetry, 
Mr. Wordsworth has quite as absurdly arrayed his own 
original and glorious muse in the rags of the most disgust- 
ing and conspicuous wretcbedness. Many of his tales in the 
Lyrical Ballads are full of exquisite pathos.—It is owing to 
his unfortunate system that the fine poetry of these volumes 
has been lying in cold obstruction among the poetical rub- 
bish which has been justly consigned to that fate; and his 
‘ Excursion’ has followed it thither, though many of its 
best passages will live long in the minds of its readers, 
when the unintelligible truisms, and the mysticism, and 
the affected raptures, and the raving sublimities, of which 
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its author has been so profuse, shall be forgotten. How 
much is it to be lamented, that an author who can write 
such tales as ‘ Margaret,’ and ‘ Ellen,’ and poetry of so lofty 
a pitch as the passage beginning —‘ As the ample moon, In 
the deep stillness of a summer even, &c., or the fine 
description of the graceful youth in the Excursion, should 
place a monster upon the altar, and sacrifice before it all 
the faculties which can produce those beautiful creations! 
We have no sort of objection to that part of the author’s 
theory which leads him to choose his persons from vulgar 
life; because Crabbe has shewn us that it is possible to do 
this, and yet to give the most powerful pictures of intense 
pathos, and overwhelming terror, and the most beautiful 
ones of quiet and unceasing love. We would rather wish, 
we confess, that our poets should sing ‘in sage and solemn 
tunes,’ than that they should lisp and drawl like Mr. Words- 
worth, and his separatists, or stoop to the puns and grimaces 
and vulgar oddities of Mr. Crabbe: and ‘ Pomp, and Feast, 
and Revelry, and Mask, and antique Pageantry,’ are things 
which far better become the poetical character, than stories 
about old hats, and dufhil cloaks, and beggar-men, and 
beggar-women, and beggar-children, and all those pecu- 
liarities of dress and demeanour which belong to those 
‘ glorious human creatures, as Mr. Wordsworth styles 
those captivating persons; or even than the disgusting 
objects on which Mr, Crabbe delights to dwell, and his 
strong pictures of human nature in the extreme of degrada- 
tion in which he has placed his Benbow, and his Frederick 
Thompson—his gipsies—his beggars—and his horrible and 
painful representations of marder, and incest, and parricide. 
‘The poetry of Mr. Wordsworth has not the forcible colour- 
ing of Mr. Crabbe’s Tales; and this, we think, arises from 
the amiable character of his mind—not unmixed, however, 
with that vehement admiration of silliness, which he has 
mistaken for simplicity, and to which, with some other 
absurdities of his poetical theory, he may attribute the 
ridicule and neglect which has been poured upon his 
poetry in the present day. Mr. Wordsworth, we doubt 
not, looks for his reward in the praises of posterity : but 
what is now ridiculous and absurd in poetry, will be equally 
ridiculous and absurd a hundred or a thousand years hence. 
The original neglect, and following admiration of some of 
our earlier poets, 1s no argument for Mr. Werdsworth. No 
sane person believes that Blackmore, or Welsted, er Cibber, 
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or Ambrose Philips, are good poets, and that their verses 
will ever ‘ fill the loud voice of universal praise, even 
though their names and their follies are immortalized in 
the Treatise of Martinus Scriblerus, and in the Dunciad; 
names as terrible to the scribblers of that age, as the name 
of the Edinburgh Review is to the fantastical ‘and conceited 
writers of our own. 

‘Lhe disciples of the school of Mr. Wordsworth have all 
his affectations and absurdities, and a few more. ‘Thus 
Mr, Southey unites to the self-conceit and babyism of 
Mr. Wordsworth his own ponderous and monotonous 
dulness; Mr. Coleridge adds to them his extravagant 
fantasies, and Bedlamite ravings, and his bewildering “and 
unintelligible metaphysics, made up of Kant and Berkeley, 
and Giordano Bruno, the idola theatri of the Lakers; and 
Mr. Wilson has presented us with a sort of harmonious 
concentration of all these, without the self-admiration and 
dogmatism. 

We have dwelt too long upon the poetical opinions of 
Mr. Wordsworth, and his sect: we now give our readers 
a passage from the author’s imitations of the inimitable 
‘ Recluse of the great reformer, which has all the cloud 
unintelligibility, and all the wordy mysticism, of that divine 
work: 


“ Access for you 

Ts yet preserved to principles of truth, 

Winch the mmaginative will upholds 

In seats of wisdom, not to be approach’d 

By the mferior taculty that moulds 

With her minute and speculative pains 

Opinions ever c hanging—I have seen 
Reygenerative Nature prostrate lie 

And drink the souls ot things—of living things 
And things inanimate, and thus hold up 

The beings that we are—that change shall clothe 
The naked spirit ceasing to deplore 

The burden of existence, her dull eye 

To other scenes still c hanging still unchanged. 
The thinking thoughtless se hool-boy, the bold youth 
Of soul impetuous, ard the bashful maid, 

All cogitative yield obedience up. 

And whence this tribute? wherefore these regards? 
Not from the naked heart alone of man, 

Though framed to high distinction upon earth, 
As the sole spring and fountain-head of tears, 
hiis own peculiar utterance for distress 

Or gladness—it is not the vital part 

Of feeling to produce them, without aid 

From the pure sou!, the soul sublimed and pure 
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With her two faculties of eye and ear, 

Not without such assistance could the eye 

Of these benign observances prevail ; . 
‘Thus are they born, thus foster’d, and maintain’d, 
And by the care prospective of our wise 
Forefathers, who, to guard against the shocks, 
The fluctuation, and decay of things. 

There lies the channel and original bed,” 
Continued I, still pointing to the lake, 

“ From the beginning hollow’d out and scoop'd 
For man’s affections, else betray’d and lost, 

And swallow’d up ‘mid desarts infinite. 

This is the genuine course, the aim and end 

Of prescient reason, all conclusions else 

Are abject, vain, presumptuous, and perverse.”— Pp. 149--151. 


Nor are the author’s delirious views of vulgar things, and 
the magnificent images under which he presents them, less 
happily seized upon in the following passage : 


“ Th’ obedient door, 
As at a potent necromancer’s touch, 

{nto the air receded suddenly, 

And gave wide prospect of the sparkling lake, 
Just then emerging from the snow-white mist 
Like angel’s veil slow-folded up to heaven. 
And lo! a vision bright and beautiful 

Sheds a refulgent glory o’er the sand, 

The sand and gravel of my avenue ! 

For, standing silent by the kitchen-door, 
Tinged by the morning sun, and in its own 
Brown natural hide most lovely, two long ears 
Upstretching perpendicularly, then 

With the horizon levell’d—to my gaze 

Superb as horn of fabled Unicorn, 

Each in its own proportions grander far 

‘Than the frontal glory of that wandering beast, 
Child of the Desart! Lo! a beauteous Ass, 
With panniers hanging silent at each side! 
Silent as cage of bird whose song is mute, 
Though silent yet not empty, filled with bread 
The staff of lite, the means by which the soul 
By fate obedient to the powers of sense, 
Renews its faded vigour, and keeps up 

A proud communion with the eternal heavens. 
Fasten’d to a ring it stood, while at its head 
A boy of six years old, as angel bright, 

Patted its neck, and to its mouth applied 

The harmless thistle that his hand had pluck'd 
From the wild common, melancholy crop,”——~Pp. 172, 175. 


The following is equally excellent: 


* Quoth I, I never see thee and thy ass, 
My worthy friend, but I methinks behold 
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The might of that unconquerable spirit, 
Which, operating in the ancient worid 
Before the Fluod, when fullen man was drives 
From paradise, accompanied him to fields 
Bare and unlovely, when the sterile earth 
Oft wock’d the kindly culture of the hand 
Of scientific agriculture—mock’d 

The shepherd’s sacrifice, and even dented 

A scanty pittance to the fisherman, 

Who by the rod or net sought to supply 
His natural wants from river or from mere. 
Blind were these people to the cunning arts 
Of smooth civility—men before the Flood, 
And therefore in the scriptures righily call’d 
Antediluvians ! 


“ While thus I spake 
With wisdom, that industrious blind old man, 
Seemingly flatter’d by those words of mine, 
Which, judging by myself, I scarcely think 
He altogether understood, replied, 
While the last thistle slowly disappear'’d 
Within the jaws of that most patient beast: 
‘ Master!’ quoth he,—and while he spake his hat 
With something of a natural dignity 
Was holden in his hand—* Master,’ quoth he, 
‘T hear that you and Mrs. Wordsworth think 
Of going into Scotland, and I wish 
To know if, while the family are from home, 
T shall supply the servants with their bread, 
For I suppose they will not all be put 
Upon board-wages.’ 


“ Something in his voice, 
While thus he spake, of simplest articles 
Of household use, yet sunk upon my soul, 
Like distant thunder from the mountain-gloom 
Wakening the sleeping echoes, so sublime 
Was that old man, so plainly eloquent 
His untaught tongue! though something of a lisp, 
(Natural defect,) and a slight stutter too 
(Haply occasion’d by some faint attack, 
Harmless, if not renew’d, of apoplex) 
Render’d his utterance most peculiar, 
So that a stranger, had he heard that voice 
Once only, and then travell’d into lands 
Beyond the ocean, had on his return, 
Met where they might, have known that curious voice 
Of lisp and stutter, yet [ ween withal 
Graceful, and breathed from an original mind.”—Pp. 174-176. 


Our space forbids us to quote the passages which follow, 
and which describe the way in which this old man lost his 
sight; and the divine experiences which filled bis mind in 
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consequence of that great event—all which are painted 
with the singular consistency and force of nature for which 
Mr. Wordsworth is so remarkable, We must, however, 
give the conclusion: 


“ Therefore James Rigg was happy, and his face 
Soon brighten’d up with smiles, and in his voice 
Contentment spoke most musical ; 

* > * + . * 

“ THe was so reconciled unto his lot 
That there almost appear’d to him a charm 
In blindness—so that, had his sight return’d, 
I have yood reason to believe his happiness 
Had been thereby scarcely at all increased.”"———P. 185. 


The style of Mr. Hoce, quaintly styled ‘ The Ettrick 
Shepherd,’ is next imitated —and with prodigious success 
and verisimilitude. Mr. Hogg is somewhat touched with 
the superstitions of the Lakers; but he has given evidence 
of his powers in a bolder style of poetry, in his tale of The 
Abbot M:Kinnon. ‘the following is an imitation of his 
Witch of Fyfe; and the ludicrous horrors, and vulgar 
anxieties which it displays, are touched with great felicity. 
It is called ‘ The Gude Greye katt:’ the first passage 
which we shall quote contains the following eulogy of 
the holy ‘ Bischope of Blain:’ 


“ He wase ane wyce and wylie wychte 
Of wytch and warlockrye, 
And mony aue wyfe had byrnit to coome, 
Or thangit on ane tre, 


“ He kenit their merkis and molis of hell, 
And made them joifully 
Ryde on the reid-het gad of ern, 


Ane plesaunt sycht to se.” P. 195. 


The ‘ gude greye katt,’ it seems, was supposed to be a 
witch; and while the holy bishop is in the midst of his 
exorcisms, she vindicates that supposition by seizing him 


by the two ears, and flying with him through the roof of 
the hall: 


The braide ful mone wase up the lyft, 


ihe nychite wase lyke ane daye, 
As the greate Byschope tuke his jante 
Up throu the milkye-waye ; 


* * + * * + 


“ They sawe him spurryng in the ayre, 
And flynging horredlye, 


12 


The cat hovers with her prey over the mouth of Etna, 
and the philosopher hears the following dialogue: 
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And than he prayit and sang ane saum, 
For ane fearit wycht was he; 


“ But ay his waylingis fainter greue 
As the braide lyft he crossit, 


Qubill sum saide that theye hearit them still, 


And sum saide all wase loste. 
Me a” of * * * 


“ That greye kattis sang it wase se sweete, 
As on the nycbte it fell, 
The Murecokis dancit ane seuinsum ryng 
Arunde the hether bell ;” 


% # % * * * * 


he Greve Wattis Sang. 


* Murr, my Lorde Byschope, 
I syng to you; 
Murr, my Lorde Byschope, 
Bawlillilu ! 
Murr, my Lorde Byschope, &c. 


“ That nycht ane hynde on Border syde 
Chancit at his dore to be; 
He spyit ane greate clypse of the mone, 
And ben the house ran he; 


“ He laide ane wisp upon the colis, 
And bleue full lang and sayre, 
And rede the Belfaste Alin: inake, 

But the clypse it wase not there.” 


% * * % % * 


“ That nychte ane greate Filossifere 
Had watchit on Etnyis height, 
To merk the rysing of the sonne, 
And the blythsum mornyng lychte; 


“ And all the lychtlye lynis of goude, 
As on the se they fell, 
And watch the fyir and the smoke, 


Cum rummilyng up fra hell.” Pp. 200—204. 


“« He cryit,O Pussie, hald your gryp, 
O hald and dinna spaire ; 
O drap me in the yerde or se, 
But dinna drap me there. 


*¢ But scho wase ane doure and deidlye katt, 


And scho saide with lychtsum ayre, 
You kno heuin is ane blissit plece, 
And all the prestis gang there. 


eee 
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“ Och sweete, sweete Pussve, hald your gryp, 
Spaire nouther cleke nor clawe. 

Is cuir that lyke heuin abone, 
In quhich am lyke to fa’ "———P, 207. 


The cat however is relentless, and the bishop is precipt- 
tated into the yaw ning vulf; and the metamorphosis 
which follows, is in Mr. ‘Hoge’s best manner : 


“ Then the Filossofere wase muvit, 
Aud he wist not quhat till say, 

For he saw nochte of the gude Greye Katt, 
But he saw ane ladye gay. 


“ Tlir goune wase of the gress-grene sylk, 
And hir ee wase lyke the deue, 

And hir hayre wase lyke the threidis of goude 
That runde hir shouderis fleue. 


“ Vir gairtenis war the raynbowis heme, 
That scho tyit anethe bir knee, 

And ay scho kemit bir yellow hayre, 
And sang full pleasauntlye.” DP. 208. 


She turns out to be the Queen of Fairy-land, and she 
comes to bear with her to that paradise the daughters of the 
“ Laird of Blain :” but we have not room for the rest of the 
story, and must go on to Mr. CoLerinGe. 

The poetry of Mr. Coteripnee, before his last ge 
tion, had a certain sonorous dignity and lofty march, 
gether with much of that high-wrought feeling, ec 

nearly allied to poe try—something bet ‘tween devotional en- 
thusiasm, and the phrensy of poesy unregulated—and a great 

: facility and copiousness of glowing words, and rich and 

| poetical phrases. We have an imitation ol both styles ; 
the raving doggerel and wretched prose of “ Christabel,” 
and the elitter “and rapturous fancies of the early poetry of 

the author. The exquisite qualities of the first are well 

| imitated ; but we preter making our extracts from the last, 
which is far more characteristic of his style:—the “ See 
and impotent conclusion” is admirable. 


** Was it not lovely to behold 

A cherub come down from the sky, 

A beauteous thing of heavenly mould, 
With ringlets of the wavy gold, 

Dancing and floating curiously ? 

To see it come down to the earth 

This beauteous thing of heavenly birth ! 
Leaving the fields ot balm and bliss, 

To dwell in such a world as this! 
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“‘ T heard a maiden sing the while, 
A strain so holy, it might beguile 
An angel from the radiant spheres, 
That have swum in light ten thousand years ; 
Ten times ten thousand is too few— 
Child of heaven, can this be true! 
And then I saw that beauteous thing 
Slowly from the clouds descending, 
Brightness, glory, beauty blending, 
In the ’mid air hovering. 
It had a halo round its head, 
It was not of the rainbow’s hue, 
For in it was no shade of blue, 
But a beam of amber mixed with red, 
Like that which mingles in the ray 
A little after the break of day. 
Its raiment was the thousand dyes 
Of flowers in the heavenly paradise ; 
Its track a beam of the sun refined, 
And its chariot was the southern wind; 
My heart danced in me with delight, 
And my spirits mounted at the sight, 
And I said within me it is well; 
But where the bower, or peaceful dell, 
Where this pure heavenly thing may dwell ? 
Then I bethought me of the place, 
To lodge the messenger of grace ; 
And I chose the ancient sycamore, 
And the little green by Greta’s shore ; 
It is a spot so passing fair, 
That sainted thing might sojourn there, 

* * * * * * 


“ Heaven shield us from annoy ! 
What shall form this dome of joy! 
The leaf of the rose would be too rude, 
For a thing that is not flesh and blood ; 
The walls must be of the sunny air, 
And the roof the silvery gossamer, 
And all the ceiling, round and round, 
Wove halt of light, and half of sound ; 
The sounds must be the tones that fly 
From distant harp, just ere they die ; 
And the light the moon’s soft midnight ray, 
When the cloud is downy, and thin, and grey. 


* ” * * * * 


“ The dream is past, it is gone away ! 
The rose is blighted on the spray. 
I look behind, I look before, 
The happy vision is no more ! 
But in its room a darker shade 
Than eye hath pierced, or darkness made ; 
I cannot turn, yet do not know, 
What I would, or whither go ; 
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But I have heard, to heart of sin, 
A small voice whispering within, 
’Tis all I know, and all I trust,— 
‘That man is weak, but God is just.’ ”"——Pp. 225—229, 


Mr. Sourney follows:—the following passage we think 
‘an excellent copy of the manner of his eclogues : 


“ Then Peter walked across the field and back 
With awkward limp, to show me how the boy 
Waiked out the way,—the fancy pleased him much, 
For ever and anon he Jaughed at it, 

And yet the tear was pacing down his cheek. 

Twas just this way he walked, poor soul, said Peter ; 
And then, with turned-up foot, and gait oblique, 
Again he halted lamely o’er the ridge, 

Laughing with shrilly voice, and all the while 

Wiping his eyes.—I thought I saw, said Peter, 

An independence in the child’s blue eye, 

A soul that seemed determined to outbrave 

Reproach and sufferance,—and to work his way 
Throughout the world, though scarce a ray of hope 

Lay onward to allure or beckon him.”———Pp. 233, 254. 


But it is in the “ Carmen Judiciale” that the author has 
best imitated Mr.Soutuey. The following passage breathes 
a spirit of silliness, presumption, and self- admiration, which 
the Laureate himself has scarcely excelled : 


“ When his o’erflowings of envenom’d spleen 
An undistinguish’d dunghill mass shall lie, 
The name of Soutuey, like an ever-green, 
Shall spread, shall blow, and flourish to the sky ; 
To Milton and to Spencer next in fame, 
O’er all the world shall spread thy laurel!’d name,”——P. 250. 


Nor is the billingsgate of the Quarterly Review less suc- 
cessfully combined with the doggerel of the “ Carmen 
Nuptiale” in the following verses : 


“Thou void of principle! of rule! of ruth! 
Thou renegade trom nature and from truth! 


“« «Thou bane of genius !—party’s sordid slave ! 
Mistaken, perverse, crooked is thy mind ! 
No humble son of merit thou wilt save, 
Truth, virtue, ne’er from thee did friendship find ; 
And while of freedom thou can’st fume and rave, 
Of titles, party, wealth, thou art the cringing slave! 


** Thou hast renounced Nature for thy guide, 


A thousand times hast given thyself the lie, 
* ¥ * * 2 * * 


No. XX.—Vot, IIL. —Aug. Rev. 2P 
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Thy quibbles are from ray of sense exempt, 
Presumptuous, pitiful, below contempt! 
- * * * 2” + * 
Thou foe of order !—Mercy lingers sick— 
False prophet! Canker! Damned heretick !’”———Pp. 252, 253. 


The supreme wretchedness of the “ Curse,” in Kehama, 
takes away all praise of that nature from the Curse in the 
“Carmen Judiciale ;” but if the latter were destitute of 
wit, it might be fairly set down by its side: 


“ The printers shall harass, 

The devils shall dun thee, 

The trade shall despise thee, 

And C—t—e shun thee. 

The judge shall not hear thee, 

But frown and pass by thee, 

And clients shall fear thee, 

And know thee, and fly thee! 
. a + & ” 

Thou shalt thirst for revenge 

And misrule, as for wine, 

But genius shall flourish ! 

And royalty shine! 

And thou shalt remain 

While the Laureate doth reign, 

With a fire in thy heart, 

And a fire in thy brain, 

And Fame shall disown thee 

And visit thee never, 

And the curse shall be on thee 

For ever and ever !”——Pp., 255, 256. 


We then have an imitation of Mr. Witson. His poetry 
is full of pure and simple pathos, and breathes all the kind 
and gentle affections: he never reaches, perhaps, the depth 
and intensity of silent sorrow, in the representation of which 
Mr. Wordsworth excels all his contemporaries ; nor does he 
equal Mr. Southey in the broad and somewhat monotonous 
tone of his colouring, or the warmth and magnificence of 
Coleridge; but in his paintings of tranquil innocence and 

lacid melancholy, he surpasses them all, in spite of the 
leisiens and uniform languor, and the exuberance of poeti- 
cal and religious enthusiasm with which they are over- 
informed. ‘Ihe present author does not, of course, attempt 
to give us any notion of the softness and beauty of the de- 
lineations of Mr. Wilson; but he has caught his sickly 
luxuriancy of epithets, and his “ honey-heavy” and cloying 
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sweetness with much effect, in the following address to the 
steam-boat of Alloa: 


“ ( blessed thing of calm delight, 
Art thou a phantom of the night, 
That slumber’st by the lonely strand, 
Dreaming of breezes from Fairy L and? 
Well, glorious creature, may’st thou lie 
Smiling on the refulgent sky, 
For thy heart is calm and motionless, 
And the stars shall view thee soon 
Sailing in conscious blessedness, 
Thou sister of the Moon, 
And every garden of the deep, 
And orb that shines above, 
Shall see thee gliding swift as sleep; 
In holiness and love ! 
Over the scarcely touched wave, 
Along the homeless sea ;— 
O world of waters, the peaceful grave 
N’er lay entranced like thee ! 
The Moon hath bidden her radiance fall 
On thy rainbow form and viewless wings, 
And the heavenly voice of the rocking sea, 
In everlasting melody, 
To cheer the vision sings. 


“ And well, loved vessel, may’st thou glide, 
Calm onward without breeze or tide, 
With steadfast and unaltered motion, 
Along the bright and starry ocean ; , 
For in thy bosom’s inmost cells 
Some self-impelling spirit dwells, 
And thy majestic form is driven 
Along the slumbering sea, 
As on the peaceful soul of heaven, 
Unto Eternity. 

* hl . bod * + 

“ Bright creature! harbinger of love, 
In earth below, and heaven above, 
How many an anxious eye at morn 
Will look from the beach where thou wast borne, 
To mark thy stately form atar, 
And hail the approach of the Morning Star? 
And still their faith, with tranced eye, 
Shall dwell upon the moonlight sky, 
Then turn to the mellow sea beneath, 
Serene and calm, as heaven’s own breath.” ——Pp. 257 —260, 


The following lines are much more in the style of Mr. 
Hogg than of Mr. Wilson: 


“ Thou magic journeyer of the even, 
Thou self-moved messenger of heaven ! 
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Over the wave, and the still moon-beam, 

Or downward in the troubled deep, 

Murmuring like giant in a dream, 

Or distant thunder, when the gleam 

Of fire plays o’er a world asleep ! 

O thou art bright with beauty and grace,” &c.———P. 260. 


The “ Hymn to the Moon,” too, has a great deal of the 
fanciful solemnity and quiet rapture of Mr. Wilson’s pieces: 


“ Lo! all the loveliness of earth awakes 
To bless and do thee homage. Sofitly glide 
The clouds yet glowing with the crimson light 
Of the departed sun, to gird their queen 
With a fair circle of unfallen snow, 
Yet brighten’d with the innocence of heaven ! 
Within that circle, deeper than the blue, 
The tearless blue of an archangel’s eye, 
Glistens the eternal sanctitude of rest— 
Out comes one single solitary star, 
One moment shining—and then melts away 
In thy o’erpowering radiance, while the heavens 
All agitated into waves of light 
Are like the ocean during breathless nights, 
Astir, yet in the swell profoundly calm, 
A type of endless, universal rest!” 


Pp. 269, 270. 


With the imitation of Mr. Wilson the book concludes. 

Of the author we pretend to know nothing—nor is his 
name wanting to add any thing to his merits. He has left 
us nothing to regret, but that he has not done more: and 
that, above all, he should not have given us an imitation of 
two writers, whose peculiarities of manner are very promi- 
nent—Mr. Crasse and Mr. Leign Hunt. In looking 
back upon the hasty selections which we have made, we feel 
that we have not done justice to the author; but we have 
not leisure to amend the error, and must therefore earnestly 
recommend to all our readers to turn to the book itself. 


ep 


Art. III.—* Die hetligen Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 
ubersetzt von Carl van Ess, und von Leander van Ess.” 
The Holy Scriptures of the New Testament, trunslated by 
C.van Ess and LEANDER VAN Ess. Sulzbach. 1812. 


12mo. small 8vo. and large Svo. pp. 484. Imported by 
Bohte. : 


Germany has, of late years, been fertile in translations of 
various parts of the Bible. At this, when we consider the 
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general taste for literature which pervades that country, we 
cannot be surprised: learning is there a staple, commercial 
commodity; and however degrading it may appear, we 
cannot conceal the fact, that it really is considered as such. 
Even the most eminent university professors contract with 
a bookseller for the annual productions of their labours of 
genius, just as a Manchester weaver does here with a linen- 
draper for the produce of his looms. ‘The book trade enjoys 
particular privileges; and it is well known that many lite- 
rary projects are undertaken solely with a view to the sale 
of the books in foreign countries, especially in England. 

In this state of things most people are, at first view, dis- 
posed to consider the literature of Germany as almost une 
worthy of attention ; and to suppose their books, to use the 
words of a celebrated wit, “ composed by a paste-pot and a 
pair of scissars.” In this, however, they are mistaken. 
Generally speaking, of mere works of imagination, the most 
partial admirers of German literature must admit that they 
do not equal us. For genius, the Germans are not remark- 
able, if we except Wieland, Gothe, Schiller, Klopstock, 
Kotzebue, and Werner, and a very few more. Their forte 
consists chiefly in metaphysical inquiries, and mathematical 
reasoning. It is, however, by such works as that before us, 
and by their talent for classical editorship, that they are 
most distinguished. Philology and verbal criticism form 
the first and the last subjects of the researches of a great 
proportion of their literati. It cannot signify greatly, what 
is the object for which these are studied and treated of ; 
whether it be for the sake of the knowledge to be imparted, 
or of the profit to be derived. If it be the former, the inte- 
rest felt in the inquiry will lead the author to accuracy; if 
it be the latter, the value of his productions will be estimated 
by his rivals in ¢rade with the same strictness, and published 
to the world with the same want of ceremony, that would 
be used with regard to the fabrics of a vulgar mechanic ; 
and all this will urge him to vigorous exertion. 

This translation of the New Testament is interesting to 
the theologian, as it affords some insight into the present 
state of professional learning among the German Roman 
Catholic clergy. It has been very generally supposed, that 
the principles of that communion are hostile to those of free 
inquiry; and in many cases this remark may be true. The 
eps political situation of Germany, however, we think 
las some tendency to counteract the intolerant principles of 
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the Romish church. Being divided into numerous small 
states, some of which are Catholic and some Protestant, 
there exist fewer means of coalition for the clergy: their 
communication is more bounded, and more intersected; and 
their political power being nearly annulled, their ascendancy 
over the minds of their flocks is dependant simply on the 
bonds of opinion, and of mutual regard. Of ali countries 
Germany is, perhaps, the most remarkable for freedom of 
inguiry among its Protestant inhabitants: nor can it ever be 
forgotten, that it was the great scene of action at the mo- 
mentous period of the Re formation. Hence arises much of 
the reluctance discoverable among them, “ jurare in verba 
magistrt; and one language being in use throughout the 
whole empire, witb as Jittle variation, and that only collo- 
guial, as is discoverable between the English spoken in Lon- 
don, and that used in Somersetshire or Northuinberland, 
the Protestant books published in one state easily find their 
way into the adjacent states, and even into the remoter 

Catholic districts. ‘Io this cause must we impute the con- 
version of Professor Wolfter, of Heidelberg, the learned 
author of “ A History of the Reformation ;” who abjured 
catholicism, and died a Protestant*; and possibly to the 
similar operation of an opposite cause, the extraordinary 
change in the sentiments of the celebrated Leopoid, Count 
Stolberg, who, after being for fifty years a zealous Protestant, 
has lately joined the Romish Church, It is tarther remark- 
able, that after appearing as one of the most elegant writers 
of his day, and having translated the Greek tragic poets, 

he is now publishing “ Geschichte der Religion Jesu Christi ; 

a work written ina style truly ascetic, It is published at 
Hamburg; and ten volumes have already appeared. 

But whatever may be the cause, it is certain that the Ger- 
man Catholic clergy are daily becoming more learned, and 
more liberal; and we owe to them several interesting works 
on critical theology. ‘Lo such of our readers as are acquainted 
with German literature, we need only meation the name of 
Professor Jahn, of Vienna, who has published an Hebrew 
Bible with various readings, several critical Introductions to 
the Bible, a Treatise on the Interpretation of Prophecy ; 
and is celebrated as one of the best orientalists of the day +. 


* Classical Journal, vol. vii. p. 20. 


+ It may be agreeable to our readers to see a list of this author’s write 
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How far the erudition of M. M. Van Ess may extend, or in 
what it principally consists, we have not the same means of 
judging; but from what we have observed in our examina~- 
tion of their work, it seems at least respectable. It is not 
accompanied by critical notes; and we can therefore onl 
judge from their rendering of particular passages. We do 
not profess to have examined the whole of the volume, nor 
indeed was it possible: but we shall lay before our readers 
a specimen of their performance, selected from a few of the 
more prominent passages. 

Matthew, > BiBaos YEVETEWS. This, as our readers are 
aware, isan Hebraism, frequently observable in the LXX. 
So Gen. v. 1. we read, ot8 mitbin app nt; and find in the 
LXX, autn n BiPaos yevicews avSodrav. In most translations 
of the N. T., however, it has been too strictly retained: our 
own version has “ the book of the generation ;” Luther, “ dis 
ist das buch von der geburt:’ these translators give the 
literal meaning, without retaining the harsh Hebraism, 
“ Geschlechtsrevister”—a rendering quite unexceptionable. 

Matt. v. 28, tois apxaios. ‘These words are rejected by 
Griesbach from his text, on the testimony of BDKS. 1, 17, 
902, 28, 71, 72, 89, 106, 108, 114, 116, 117, 123, 125, 197, 
131, 142, 157, 224, 225, 230, 235, 236, Ev. 7, 17, al. 50. 
Barber. 6. Mt. V.a.d.k.J. al. 11. Ed. Syr. Ar. p. (Syr. p. 
hab. c. ast.) Copt. Aeth. Arm. Goth, Slav. 4, 5. (hab. Slav. 
2, 3.6. ed.) cant. veron. vere, brix. Orig. Cyr. Theophy)l. 
Euthym. Hilar.—It might be thought, we should imagine, 
upon this evidence in which MSS., versions, and fathers of 
every class and edition agree, that the words Tois apyxaios are 
spurious; yet so attached is Mr. Nolan to the mumpsimus 
system, that he says (Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek 


ings; and we offer them the following, which we have endeavoured to ren- 
der complete. 
Jahn, J. Armanische Sprachlehre. Wien. 1795. 8vo. 

Chaldaische Chrestomathie. Jbid. 1800. 8vo. 
Chrestomathia et Lexicon Arab. Lat. 2 vols. 8vo. Ibid. 1802. 
Eiementarbuch d. Hebraischen Sprache. 2 vols. 8vo. Ibid. 1802, 
Introductio in libros sacros Vet. Test. 8vo. Ibid. 1804. The 
same in German. 
— Biblia Hebraica cum var, lectionibus. 4 vols. 8vo. Ibid. 1806. 

Enchiridion Hermeneuticz generalis tabularum Vet. et Nov, 
Feederis. Jbid. 1812. 8vo. 
Appendix Hermeneutice seu Exercitationes Exegetice. 2 vols, 
Svo. Ibid. 1813. (Vaticinia de Messia. ) 
Archeologia Biblica in Epitomen redacta, 8vo. Ibid. 1814. 
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V ulgate, p- 361, note 102, Lond. 1815,) “ it may possibly 
be genuine, on the authority ot the sone Italic and Syriac :” 
it should be observed, that according to his own testimony, 
these words are supported only by the Syriac!!! 
rightly rejected by our new translators. 

Matt. 7, toe ors Tou erTiv n Bacircia, nai n duvais, xan doéa, 
tig TOUS aiavees aunv. ‘Lhe concluding clause of the Lord’ s 
prayer, in St. Luke, appears to have been originally, jan 
EITEVEVHNS NYLaS EIS om piney as is mentioned by a scholiast in 
Griesbach’s cod. 36; and he says St. Matthew added the 
other. Griesbach, on the testimony of many authorities, 
re i the whole of the above passage ; and he is followed 
by Van Ess, who, without the least ceremony, removes it to 
his margin: Mr, Nolan, of course, (Inquiry into the Greek 
V ulgate, p. 380,) thrusts the whole of it, auny inclusively, 
into the text. It seems, upon the whole, to have arisen from 
some marginal scholion, which a transcriber, labouring 
under the cacoethes augendi, complimented with a place in 
the text; to which kind of civility, by the way, we owe a 
great many readings in the received text. Gregory Nyssen, 
as we learn from Griesbach, (not. ad loc.) concludes his ex- 
position ot the Lord’s prayer in these Ww ords : _xapert XplrroU, 
OTs auTou i vy » ain diga aua ta Tare xa TO yin Wvevwari, 


They are 


VOY KGL GEL MAL Eig TOUS aidvas TaVv aldvay CAN, “ sed pro parte 
sacri textus neutiquam hee habuisse videtur. Similiter Ceesa- 
rius doxologiam non ut Scripture sed ut liturgia partem, bis 
affert hane: cou ETT 70 MpaTOS ual * Bac. Hai n dvv. ma n oka 
TOU TAT pos NAL TOU viou PEe TOU aylou MVEVLATOS, yuy ual acl Ma ENS 
Tous aidvas Tay aiavwy. Etiam Massalianos accusat Euthymius 
quod contemnant e pipnoneinn mporreSey a patribus, hoe sci- 
licet: OTs wou ETL Y Bac. Mak z Coka Tou Tar pos ML TOU viov HAI 
t. ay. mv.” Additional force, we conceive, is added to this 
conjecture, by ihe fact that thie Mss. 157, 229, atter deka, 
add the words: 5 MQAl TOU WAT Los, MAL TOU viod, Mai TOU aYioU MEV 
MATOS. 

Matt. v. 18, & 7a Qavepo. These words are omitted by 
the best authorities, and therefore are rejected by Greisbach 
and Van Ess: they were probably inserted by the tran- 
scribers to fourm an antithesis to the former part of the sen- 
tence: 0 Gassray éy To xpUT Tia, amodwces wos ey TD Paves. 

Matt. xv. 8. "Eyyiges mor d ADS OVTOS TH TTOMATI AVTAY, Ka; 
Tog xeiAgol me Tina. Such is the common text: Griesbach 
and Van Ess retain only 0 Aa@ds OUTOS TOIS WEIASTL ms THA. 

Matt. xix. 17. ti wt aéyers &yaddv; obdes ayadds, ef un eis, 
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6 Seog. Instead of this, Griesbach, with very considerable 
authorities, substitutes, Ti me Eowras weg) TOU ayaSod ; sig tory 
5 dyaSds. He is here literally copied by these new transla- 
tors: “ Was fragst du mich iiber das Gute! Etner ist der 
Gute id ; ’ 

Matt. xx. 22. wal 1d Gamricua, 0 éyd Ramrigouas, Bamricby- 
xi: 23, na} 1d Bawric. 6 tyd Bamtie. Bamwnicbincecrde. Both 
these sentences are omitted by Griesbach, and also by Van 
Ess. 

Matt. xxvil. 35. ive manpiodn 70 puSey umo TOU mpopntou" dieus- 
picayTe TX iuaticg rou EauTois, Ma) Emi Tov iuatiopoy jou £ Baroy 
xajcov. Following very many authorities, Griesbach discards 
this; MM. Van E ss have not gone so far as to throw it out 
of the text; butretaiming it, have placed it between brackets, 
thus [ ] 

Having thus, at some leneth, mentioned the principal 
deviations from the received text in the gospel of St. 
Matthew, we shall merely refer the reader to the following 
places for more ex: unples : capa iv. 24. vi. 11, 33. xiii. 14. 
Luke, iv. 18. 1x. 56. x. 22 


. 22 xi. 2, 4, Ad, t, nae $5, af: Steen I. 
27. v. 16. vi. 09, 

John, vii. 53—viii. 11. This is the passage relating to the 
woman taken in ail tery, respecting which critics have 
been much divided. Griesbach has retained the passage in 
his text, prefixing the mark of probable spuriousness ; 
MM. Van Ess do the same, including it between bri ackets ; 
the learned Michaelis is the advocate of its authenticit 
(Introduction to the N. T. vol. i. p. 515, ed. Marsh, 1802,) 
thinking that the transcribers were very likely to omit it in 
consequence of scruples respecting its tendency. ‘The 
celebrated Adler has espoused the same side of the ques- 
a (Versiones Syriace examinate, 4to. Harnie, 1789, 

. 189, compare Nolan’s integrity of the ( ireck Vulg. p. 37,) 
oe Dr. Middleton in his “Doctrine of the Greek Article, 
applied to the Criticism and Illustration of the N. T.” p. 
358, Lond. 1808, 8vo., has set up a defence for it, on the 
ground of internal evidence. He has remarked, that, ac- 
cording to the manner of stoning among the Jews, one of 
the witnesses was to throw the first stone, the punishment 
being completed by the bystanders. We read in verse 7, é 
diva uceptntos Suaiv—TON AiSey Barérw. He thinks, therefore, that 
the copyists, had they interpolated the passage, would not 
have thus accurately “employ ed the article; especially since 
the phrase Baars» TON AiSey is no where else used in the 
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N.T. This is certainly an ingenious supposition, though it 
may be founded on too great a refinement, since several 
MSS. omit the article; namely, D. 1, 69, 124, Ev. 36, al. 
v4, Mt. V.al. 9. On the whole, however, we are inclined 
to think the passage genuine ; it is certainly more likely to 
have been omitted than inter polated by the transcribers. 

John, Vill. 44. crs Yevorns tori, nai 6 Ter np avroov. There is 
a considerable obscurity in this sentence according to the 
usual mode of translating it: English version ; he} sa liar, 
and the father of w:” “er ist ein lugner, und ein vater des 
luguers,” is the translation of MM. “Van Ess; Luther has, 
“er ist ein ligner, und ein vater derselbigen.” ‘Those w ho 
would wish to see some very acute remarks on the subject, 
may consult Middleton on the Greek Article, p. 3 560. 

John, XVIi. 3. tye ydonwol oe roy wsrey bicllily. Selewal Se dnile 
rithas incoty xpord. §=‘There are wel ways of arranging 
this passage, which, for that reason, we have left unpointed : 
one iS; ive OE MAS OD AMEPTEAAS incor» x pre oT, Toy wovoy arnSivov Seay 


\ 


/ 
ywooxwos? another} IS; tra of YooKwos (sivas) pGvoy aAnsivey Seov, net 


oy amicreiAas incoty (eves) xpozcdv. ‘Phe third is; ta yiwoexwot oz 
(sivas) Tov provoy arndivoy Sedv, nab incod'y xpeorey (¢ ives Exelvev) Oy aaréce 
cures. ‘Lhe best, however, appears to be that adopted by 
Van Ess: “ dass see erkennen dich, den einig wakren Golt, und 
welchen du gesandt hast, Jesum Christum.” 

Acts, Xx. 28. tv ExnrAnctay [rod Jeod] [ rod xuptou | [ rod xUpbou vas 
Siod] [ron Seod mas xt pin v| [xvptov Sect] [rev xpiored. | All these 
readings are found in this passage in various MSS. and 
other authorities: Set is the reading of the received text: 
xupiov 1S adopted by Griesbach and MM. Van Ess: and 
Tot xvpiou xai Yeov, Is Considered as the reading next in value 
to it. It is not our intention to decide on the merits of the 
question ; but we may be permitted to remark, that 1 it would 
have been better to have retained the reading 9 Seov, IN some 
way in Van E'ss’s translation; since this question cannot be 
considered as decided, as in the case of 1 John, v. 7. It 
needs not to have been retained in the text, but might have 
been placed in the margin, accompanied by a short note ; 
or might even have been left there by itself, as in the case 
of the doxology, Matt. vi. 15. They who ‘would examine 
the subject critically, should consult the notes on the passage 
in Wetstein’s Greek Testament, 2 vols. fol. Amstelodami, 
1753, and the second edition of Griesbach’s Testament, 2 

vols. Svo. Hale Saxonum, 1796—1806. This remark ap- 


plies also to 1 Tim. iii. 16. and 1 John, v. 7. 
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i Tim. ii, 16, Kas eporoyot evs rea ior! ro THs svCEBEbaS purrnpsoy. 
F See :| [05] [>] EDave Epwon éy TupK. Our re: aders are probably ac- 
te te with the dispute respecting the reading of this , 
verse. The first is that of the received text: the second, 
that adopted by Griesbach, and many critics of the present . 
day: the third is considered only as laying claim to a con- 
siderable share of probability. It is very ‘difficult. to deter- | 
mine which is the true reading, Seds or Ss: either might have ; 
given rise to the other ; the first being written in uncial 
MSS., @c, and the second OC, one might easily have been 
mistaken for the other: this is exe mplified i in the Alexandrian 
MS. With regard to the argument in ge ‘neral, we excuse 
ourselves by saying, non nostrum tantus componere lites. 
MM. Van Ess have adopted the reading 4;: but have 


hha, Seca OO 7” 


erred, we think, in translating ives@eies by Christenthums ; q 
which is not so good a version, to say the least of It, as if 
Ficilickeit. ‘ 
We notice, merely for its singularity, a conjecture by a LP 
Mr. Brown, publi ished in the Classical Journal, vol. xii. m 
Pp. 0. 17, that we should read éu00 Adyou piv, 05 wéya Eoth 4d Tig ' 
svoeBeias pvotigiov, 0; iPavepwon x7.A. and translate the ey 
whole verse: “these things I write unto thee, hoping to re | 
come unto thee speedily; but if I tarry long, that thou f 
mayest know what, in the house of God, ought to be the ii 
conduct of one, who is of the church of the living God, a | 
pillar and support of the truth, and also of the “word (or +i 
Logos) which 1s the great mystery of godliness which was if 
manifested,” Ke. It would ‘be difficult to find an inst: ance . 
in St. Paul’s writings, where the word adyos is used in St, noe 
John’s sense of it: and, upon the whole, it would scem that iif 
with this writer “ e¢ ferr um et ignis sepe loco medicine est ; 4) 
and that, to use the words of a a poet of antiquity, | af 
“ Ulcera possessis late suffusa medullis, \ f 
Haud leviore manu, ferro sanantur et igni.” ae 
y ero ye 
1 John, Vv. ‘y 8. “Ors TpeKs Eboey Ob [Ace propoveres [t Tw a a ie 6 j : 
TAT, a Aoyos, var TO ayer VED oe” “ab ov ros o8 Tpees Ey £iC%. Kas Tpeks ie 


Eicuy Ob pocprupourTes ey ™ y7| TO Wver Ua, xab TO u 2 Wp “ab FO abe nas ob ij 
wpeis tig 70 tv cic. =I t would far exceed our limits to give even } 
a meagre sketch of the controversy which has raged i in the | ! 
theological world, respecting this celebrated passage. It { 
may be sufficient to state, that, by the best critics, that part } 
of it which we have placed within hooks, is allowed to be 
spurious; that Gnesbach has rejected it from his text: and, : 


— - 


a* 
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that MM. Van Ess, although Roman Catholic divines, 
and though they thereby contradict the authority of the 
Vulgate, print it between brackets as spurious, or, at 
best, of doubtful authenticity. It may be useful to mention 
the principal treatises ite have been published on the 
subject; so that readers who have not yet studied the 
matter, may easily have the means of judging for them- 
selves. The works in defence of the passage are marked 
with an asterisk [*]. 

*S. Semler, Vindicie plurium precipuarum lectionum 
cod. Greci Noy. Test. adversus Whistonum et ab eo latas 
leges criticas. Hale, 1751. 

* J. E. Wagner, Integritas 1 Joh. v. 7. ab impugnationi- 
bus novatoris cujusdam denuo vindicata. 1752. ‘This pub- 
lication was directed against Professor Michaelis. 

* Kettneri historia dicti Joannei de Trinitate. Francof. 
1715. 

* Schmid, Historia Canonis, V. et N. T. p. 346. 

* Knittel, Neue Kritiken tber den Spruch, drey sind die 
da zeugen. Braunschweig, 1786. 

* Stresow, Open avowal of the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
delivered in 1 John, v. 7. Hamburg, 1786. We have not 
been able to Jearn the German title of this work; but Mi- 
chaelis (Introduct. to the N. T. vol. iv. p. 414) speaks of it 
with great contempt. 

* G. Travis, Letters to Edward Gibbon, in defence of 
1 John, v. 7. 4to. London, 1784: several times reprinted in 
8vo. and enlarged; all the editions most contemptible per- 
formances. 

* Bengel’s note on the passage in his edit. of the Greek 
Testament. Tubinge, 1734. 

* Mill’s note in his Greek Testament. Oxford, 1707. 

* Goeizen’s Vertheidigung d. Complutensischen Bibel 
insonderheit d. N. ‘Testaments, gegen die Wetsteinischen 
und Semlerschen Beschuldigungen. Hamburg. 1765. 

* Goetzen’s ausfihrlichere vertheidigung d. Compluten- 


sischen N. I. Ibid. 1766. : 
* Goetzen’s Fortsetzung der ausfihrlicheren vertheidigung 
d. Complutensischen Griechischen N.'T. nebst einer Samm- 
lung d. vornehmsten Verschiedenheiten des Grundtextes 
und d. Vulgata derselben. Ibid. 1769. 
W etstein’s note on the passage in his Greek Testament. 
J.J. Griesbach, Diatribe in loc. 1 John, v. 7. printed in 
the second vol. of his Greek Testament, p. 685. Halx, 1806. 
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Porson’s Letters to Mr. Archdeacon Travis, in answer to 
his defence of the three heavenly witnesses, 1 John, v. 7. 
London, 1790. 

H. Marsh’s Letters to Archdeacon Travis. Leipzig. 1795. 

A Review of Mr. Travis’s Letters, in Henke’ and Brun’s 
Annales Literarii, Helmstadt, May, 1786, p. 585—94. 

Michaelis, Neue Orientulische und Exegetische Bibliothek. 
Gottingen, 1786, p. 144. 

Michaelis, Introduct. to N. T. vol. iv. p. 412—441. ed. 
Marsh. 1802. 

Eichhorn Repertorium fiir Biblischen und Morgenlandisch- 
en Literatur, vol. i. 258. 

Pappelbaum, Untersuchung ins Ravischen Griechischen 
Handschrift d. N.'T. Berlin, 1785.—Reprinted 1796. 

Semler, Historische und critische Sammlungen uber die 
sogennanten Beweistellen in d. Dogmatik, vol. i. Halle, 1764— 
vol. ii. Lbid. 1768. 

Semler, Genauere Untersuchung d.schlechten Beschaffen- 
heit des zu Alcala gedruckten N. ‘I’. Ibid. 1766. 

Mori, Prelectiones Exegetice in tres Joannes epistelas, p. 
68—77. Lipsiz, 1796.—Reprinted 1810. 

* Nolan’s Inquiry into the Greek Vulgate. London, 1815. 

The above list is far from complete; but it contains the 
titles of the chief works on the subject. 

We now take leave of MM. Van Ess; and do not hesitate 
to recommend their publication to the learned theological 
student. After toiling through the heavy mire of verbal 
criticism, we are glad to be able to announce with the poet, 


“ Longe finem charteque viegue.” 


Art. 1V.— De Versione Pentateuchi Persica Commentatio : 
scripstt E. F. C. Rosenmutver. Lipsiw, 1814. 4to. pp. 
54. Imported by Black and Son, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 


THE subject of the Persic versions of Scripture has, as our 
author remarks, very seldom been treated of even by those who 
have written critical Introductions to the Bible. Eichhorn, on the 
whole, the most learned Orientalist of the day, being ignorant of 
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N.T. This is certainly an ingenious supposition, though it 
may be founded on too great a refinement, since several 
MSS. omit es article; namely, D. 1, 69, 124, Ev. 36, al. 
g4, Mt. V. al. 9. On the whole, however, we are inclined 
to think the pa ssage genuine 3 it is certainly more likely to 
have been omitted than inter polated by the transcribers. 

John, vill. 44. crs Wetorns tort, nat 6 warnp avr. There is 
a considerable obscurity in this sentence according to the 
usual mode of translating it: English version ; “he is a liar, 
and the father of wt :” “er ist ein lugner, u nd ein vater des 
liigners,” is the translation of MM. Van Ess; Luther has, 
“er ist ein lugner, und ein vater derselbigen.” ‘Those who 
would wish to see some very acute remarks on the subject, 
may consult Middleton on the Greek Article, p. 360. 

John, XV. 3. tye yiarnwes Ce Toy wovey arnOsvov Bedv noe Ov amér- 
reiras incoty xporév. ‘There are several ways of arranging 
this passage, which, for that reason, we have left unpointed ; 
one 1S; ive OE Mad ov AWEO TEARS tagoby x pioror, Toy ergs a? AnSevov Gedy 
pidovslest : another } 1S; ia oe yacnwer (ebvecs) [0veV aAnS boy Seov, nos 
oy amtotEeAas incoty (eivcs) KprTTOv. The third i: ba yivwrnars Ce 
(sivas) Tov pdvoy aarrSwwov Sedv, neck incovy proto (sivas exesvev) Ov caréce 
terms. Lhe best, however, appears to be that adopted by 
Van Ess: “ dass ste erkennen dich, den-einig wahren Gott, und 
welchen du gesundt hast, Jesum Christum.” 

Acts, xx. 28. tnv ixxanoiay [rod Seod] [rod xvptov] [rod xvpiow nat 
Seo] [row Ssod xas xupiov| [xvpiov Jeor | [rev xprorod. | All these 
readings are found in this passage in various MSS. and 
other aailadins ies; Yeo ig the reading of the received text: 
xvpicv is adopted by Griesbach and MM, Van Ess: and 
sou xupiov xa Sted, is considered as the reading next in value 
to it. It is not our intention to decide on the merits of the 
question : but we may be permitted to remark, that it would 
have been better to have retained the reading Jeov, IN some 
way in Van Ess’s translation; since this question cannot be 
considered as decided, as in the case of 1 John, v. 7. It 
needs not to have been retained in the text, but might have 
been placed in the margin, accompanied by a short note ; 
or might even have been left there by itself, as in the case 
of the doxology, Matt. vi. 18. They who ‘would examine 
the subject critically, should consult the notes on the passage 
in Wetstein’s Greek Testament, 2 vols. fol. Amstelodami, 
1753, and the second edition of Griesbach’s Testament, 2 
vols. 8vo. Hale Saxonum, 1796—1806. This remark ap- 
plies also to 1 Tim. iii. 16. and J John, v. 7. 
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1 Tim. il. 16. Kad euoroyovutias piya iork 0 tig etre Betas /UTTHPOV. 
[Se6<] [05] [2] ePeevepidn ty capxi. Cur readers are probably ac- 
quainted with the dispute respecting the reading of this 
verse. The first is that of the received text: the second, 
that adopted by Griesbach, and many critics of the present 
day: the third is éeusidered only as laying claim to a con- 
siderable share of probability, It is very difficult to deter- 
mine which is the trne reading, S24; or os: either might have 
given rise to the other; the first being written in uncial 
MSS., OC, and the seco pind OC, one might easily have been 
sistitaheen for the other: this 1s exemplified i in the Alexandrian 
MS. With regard to the argument in general, we excuse 
ourselves by saying, on nostrum tantas erga ar ahs lites. 
MM. Van Ess have adopted the reading 6: but have 
erred, we think, in translating ivoBetag by Chrisienthums ; 
which is not so good a version, to say the least of it, as 
Heiligkert. 

We notice, merely for its singularity, a conjecture by a 
Mr. Brown, published in ae ‘lassical Journal, vol. Xi. 
P- 247, that we sh onl | read 600 Abens wiv, Os péye eoth tO Tig 
siceReias pvornpior, 9¢ iQavepeion z7.A. and translate the 
whole verse: “these things I write unto thee, hoping to 
come unto thee spe edily; but if | tarry long, that thou 
mayest know what. in. the house of God, ought to be the 
conduct of one, who is of the church of the living God, a 
pillar and support of the truth, and also of the word (or 
Logos) which is the great mystery of godliness which was 
manifested,” &e. It would be difficult to find an instance 
in St. Paul's writings, where the word Acyes is used in St. 
John’s sense of it: and, upon the whole, it would seem that 
with this writer “ef ferrum et ignis sepe loco medicine est ;’ 
and that, to use the words of a poet of antiquity, 

*¢ Ulcera possessis late suffusa medullis, 
Haud leviore manu, ferro sanantur et ign1.” 


] John, V. 7 8. “Ors Tpats eboby Ob aprephunves [i i open, Oo 
Tore, 0 Aoyos, nak TO aeysov Tvev pce xh ouro4 ob Tpels Ev Eto. Kai Tpeks 


sioby ob pmaprupoberes ey 77 yn] vO Teva, nob TO vdwp, “as vO cob xob ob 
Tpeic tig To Ev ein, = It would far exceed our limits to give even 
a meagre sketch of the controversy which has raged in the 
theological world, respecting this celebrated passage. It 
may be sufficient to state, that, by the best critics, that part 
of it which we have placed within hooks, is allowed to be 
spurious: that Griesbach has rejected it from his text: and, 


‘hy 
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that MM. Van Ess, although Roman Catholic divines, 
and though they thereby contradict the authority of the 
Vulgate, print it between brackets as spurious, or, at 
best, of doubtful authenticity. It may be useful to mention 
the principal treatises igh have been published on the 
subject; so that readers who have not yet studied the 
matter, may easily have the means of judging for them- 
selves. The works in defence of the passage are marked 
with an asterisk [*]. 

~  *S. Semler, Vindicie plurium precipuarum lectionum 
cod. Greci Nov. ‘Test. adversus Whistonum et ab eo latas 
leges criticas. Hale, 1751. 

* J. E. Wagner, Integritas 1 Joh. v. 7. ab impugnationi- 
bus novatoris cujusdam denuo vindicata. 1752. ‘This pub- 
lication was directed against Professor Michaelis. 

* Kettneri historia dicti Joannei de Trinitate, Francof, 
1713. 

* Schmid, Historia Canonis, V. et N. T. p. 346. 

* Knittel, Neue Kritiken tiber den Spruch, drey sind die 
da zeugen. Braunschweig, 1786. 

* Stresow, Open avowal of the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
delivered in 1 John, v. 7. Hamburg, 1786. We have not 
been able to learn the German title of this work; but Mi- 
chaelis (Introduct. to the N. T. vol. iv. p. 414) speaks of it 
with great contempt. 

* G. Travis, Letters to Edward Gibbon, in defence of 
1 John, v. 7. 4to. London, 1784: several times reprinted in 
8vo. and enlarged; all the editions most contemptible per- 
formances. 

* Bengel’s note on the passage in his edit. of the Greek 
Testament. Tubinge, 1734. 

* Mill’s note in his Greek Testament. Oxford, 1707. 

* Goetzen’s Vertheidigung d. Complutensischen Bibel 
insonderheit d. N. Testaments, gegen die Wetsteinischen 
und Semlerschen Beschuldigungen. Hamburg. 1765. 

* Goetzen’s ausfihrlichere vertheidigung d. Compluten- 

sischen N. T. Ibid. 1766. 
__ ¥ Goetzen’s Fortsetzung der ausfuhrlicheren vertheidigung 
d. Complutensischen Griechischen N. T. nebst einer Samm- 
lung d. vornehmsten Verschiedenheiten des Grundtextes 
und d. Vulgata derselben,- Ibid. 1769. 

Wetstein’s note on the passage in his Greek Testament. 

J. J. Griesbach, Diatribe in loc. 1 John, v. 7. printed in 
the second vol. of his Gteek Testament, p; 685. Hale, 1800. 
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Porson’s Letters to Mr, Archdeacon Travis, in answer to 
his defence of the three heavenly witnesses, 1 John, vy. 7. 
London, 1790. 

H. Marsh’s Letters to Archdeacon Travis. Leipzig. 1795. 

A Review of Mr. Travis’s Letters, in Henke’ and Brun’s 
Annales Literarii, Helmstadt, May, 1786, p. $885—94. 

Michaelis, Neue Orientalische und Exegetische Bibliothek. 
Gottingen, 1786, p. 144. 

Michaelis, Introduct. to N. T. vol. iv. p. 412—441. ed. 
Marsh. 1802. 

Eichhorn Repertorium fir Biblischen und Morgenlandisch- 
en Literatur, vol. im. 258. 

Pappelbaum, Untersuchung ins Ravischen Griechischen 
Handschrift d. N. T. Berlin, 1785.—Reprinted 1796. 

Semler, Historische und critische Sammlungen uber die 
sogennanten Beweistellen in d. Dogmatik, vol. 1. Halle, 1764— 
vol. ii. Lbid. 1768. 

Semler, Genauere Untersuchung d.schlechten Beschaffen- 
heit des zn Alcala gedruckten N. ‘I’. Ibid. 1766. 

Mori, Prelectiones Exegetice in tres Joannes epistolas, p. 
68—77. Lipsiz, 1796.—Reprinted 1810. 

* Nolan’s Inquiry into the Greek Vulgate. London, 1815. 

The above list is far from complete; but it contains the 
titles of the chief works on the subject. 

We now take leave of MM. Van Ess; and do not hesitate 
to recommend their publication to the learned theological 
student. After toiling through the heavy mire of verbal 
criticism, we are glad to be able to announce with the poet, 


“ Longe finem charteque ‘wieque.” 


pa 


Art. LV.— De Versione Pentateuchi Persica Commentatio : 


scripsit E, F. C. RoseENMULLER. a 1814. 4to. 
54. Imported by Black and Son, 
Garden. 


ork Street, Covent 


THE subject of the Persic versions of Scripture has, as our 
author remarks, very seldom been treated of even by those who 
have written critical Introductions to the Bible. Eichhorn, on the 
whole, the most learned Orientalist of the day, being ignorant of 
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the language, confesses (1) himself unable to add any thing es- 
sential to what had been said by Walton (2) nearly two centuries 
before: and Jahn of Vienna (3), and Bertholdt (4), have done 
little, if any thing more(5). Since, therefore, the only accounts we 
have of these versions were written so long ago; and since the 
art of criticism, in general, has been so greatly improved from 
the period at which Walton wrote ; it was high time that some 
inguiry should be instituted into the subject. This our author 
has amply and ably done; and we shall extract a few of his prin- 
cipal observations. 

The version in question is supposed to have been made by 


Jacob-ben-Joseph, inthe city of Tus (Que) at present called 


(wa®e Agtie or dgt-e, where there once was a celebrated Jewish 
school. Who he was, and at what period he lived, we have no means 
of ascertaining : he appears, however, not to have flourished he- 
fore the beginning of the ninth century; since he has translated 723, 


Gen. x.10. by diay The city of Bagdad, according toAbu’Ifeda (6), 
was not built before the year of the Hegira 145=762 P. C..N. 
That the author was a Jew, appears from several passages in the 
work itself; as well as from its being first published by the Jews 
at Constantinople in the year 1546, in Hebrew letters, with the 
original text, the Chaldee paraphrase of Onkelos, the Arabic ver- 
sion of R. Saadias Gaon, and Jarchi’s Commentary. From _ this 
rare edition, Hyde transcribed it in Persian characters, and printed 
it in the Appendix to the fourth volume of the London Polyglott. 

It is evidently made from the Hebrew text, and not from any 
version. The style, far distant from Persic purity, strongly 


savours of Hebraisms: thus, Gen. i. 1. instead of \s> Jai ye 


dy at Yame}y Libel we find, ust y \os dy it Sai ye 
ut) wt Oe, coe! The m demonstrativum of the Hebrews, 


is expressed by the pronoun demonstrative gj! entirely contrary 


(1) Einlettung in das Alte Test. vol. i. p. 685. ed. tert. 

(2) In Biblia Polyglotta Prolegom. xvi. 7. 

(3) Einleitung in d. gittliche Biicher d..A. Bundes. vol. i. p- 210. 

(4) Hist. krit. Einlect. in d. Schriften d. A. und N. T. vol. ti. p. 631. 

(5) Professor Bauer of Altdorf is remarkably laconic in his account of this 
version (Entwurf einer Einleitung in d. Schriften d. A. T. 8vo. Nurnberg, 1794. 
p- 198.) we transcribe the passage: “ Nur der Pentateuch ist bis jezt in der 
Persischen Sprache bekannt, und zweimal gedruckt, in dem Polyglottenpenta- 
teuch von 1546, und in der Londner Polyglotte. Der Verfasser dieser Ueber- 
setzung soll ein Jud aus Tus seyn, daher ihn die Gelehrten Tavosus nennen, Er 
folgt genau dem hebr. Original.” 

(6) Annales Muslemici, tom, ii. p. 14, 27. ed. Reisk. Adler. 
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to the genius of the Persian language. The particle nx is con- 
stantly rendered by ye. Gen.i. 14. the words nx ‘> are 
translated Lvl. ) oil, not Lwlts 3 SLL. So also 
Gen. ii, 16. edo dar 9) GS pol of pl lee T dpoas 
cap dys Glee of Gen. sliii. 3, pASO sone gh ead 


° 


HALL ra) cp3se ore ot VS) ye wd S s\,$ opis aS 
Lets jl Pr ate as yoy SEY yy? Cay» — The translator has 
even retained Hebrew words: e. gr. Iw, Gen. xvil, 1. xxvii. 3. 
and Fisk, MON ws, and ns, Exod. 11.14; and the Hebrew 
text of whole verses, as jn Numb. xxxiii. 1O—35, 42—50. Fre- 


quently whole phrases are omitted: thus, Gen. iv. 16. we have 


only wet Cady del oa, the rest being omitted. Gen. vi. 2, 
mrt mat > are omitted (7). See also Gen. vii. 11. viii. 13. 
ix. 5,6. x. 11. xv. 5. xvi. l. xxii. 19. xxv. 13. xxvii. 4!. These 
omissions seem to have proceeded, not from the fault of the He- 
brew MS. from which the version was made, but from the care- 
lessness of the translator, or perhaps of the transcriber of the ver- 
sion. Hyde has supplied the chasms with his own translation, en- 
closed between brackets: and has imitated the Hebraisms and 
errors of the version. 

From Roseniniiller’s list of remarkable translations we select 
the following examples: 


Gen. i. 2. the word nom is rendered Vat SM) jg sprrans, as 
it is by Onkelos, 
Gen.i.6,7. po. LXX. ortgseuen; lat. vet. firmamentum : 


Sve, 


. y . s] | he \ « ba 
Saadias N=: Arabs, Erpenii “>: Pers, 83, cortina, vela- 


men expansum, according to the sense of the word »ps, Isa. xii. 5. 
Exod. xxxix. 8. Job xxxvii. 18. and the usual opinion of the 
Jews. See Psalm civ. 2. This is a far better rendering than ours, 
‘¢ firmament.” 


Gen. i. 27. the words ods Doy2 are translated ee 7 


wet), in forma nobili. So Saadias, a))\ Las ¥yuad, in for- 
ma quam nobilem reddidit .Deus. This last seems to convey a 
simple and sublime idea. 


Gen. ii. 14. For sis the Persie and Saadias have oye 
Mosul, which city occupies the scite of the ancient Nineveh. See 
Assemani Bibliotheca COrientalis Clement. Vat. T. iii. P. ii. 


7) Rosenmuller, p. 6—9. 


| 
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p. 710. and compare T. ii. Dissert. de Monophysit. s. voc. Mosul. 
Abu’lfeda, in his Tables of Mesopotamia, edited by Professor 
Rosenmiiller in PauLus’ Repertorium fiir Biblisch. .u. Morgen- 
lindisch. Literatur, vol. iii. speaks of a large city, then ruined, 


ealled a) (not yy as printed by mistake in Paulus) situated 
near Mosut. | 


Gen, ii. 15. f0¥-722 AM: Pers. wy wpa yd rr) OS Le; 
dimisit eum in horto Paradisi. The word wu)? is derived 
from the old Zendic word weheschtem, which, in the Zend-A- 
vesta (8), signifies the dwelling of Ormuzd and the celestial spi- 
rits; and is used by the modern Persians to denote Paradise (9). 

Gen. iv. 1. the formule ynwx yr is here, and in general, 
- rendered by the Persian translator, sis, 9\ 5} jl! OS Gegle: 


Saadias has Ws} els . 

Gen. vi. 2. ods 2 Nae any’ Angeli Dei. 

Gen. xxx. 19, 34, 35. m’SInn: the Persian. translator has 
Laden! 1 astrolabia. We had long been inclined to imagine 
the Teraphim were something of this kind; and the knowledge 
of this rendering has greatly confirmed us. Our author has a 
note on this passage, but it 1s too long for us to transcribe. 


Gen. xi. 8. D050 ; cipro interpretes. 


Gen. xlix. 14, 052 90M Dw’: jy ssi Few) Ischaschar 
prepotens opilus. Onkelos, P0232 YHY divis opibus. 

It appears, upon the whole, that in obscure passages, the 
translator has usually taken Onkelos as his guide;—that he some- 
times agrees with Saadias ; but it cannot be ascertained whether 
he made use of his version;—and that he generally illustrates 
ancient manners and rites by similar practices in his own age. 
See Gen. xxx. 14. xxxi. 19, xxxv.17. xh. 43,45. This may 
account for his translating “ws and baa, Gen. ii. 14. x. 10. by 


oye and olde. Another instance occurs, Levit. xxvi. 30. 


(8) Zend-A-vesta von Kleuker, P.i. p. 89. and P. ii. p. 245. ed. 2. 


(9) See a beautiful distich of Ferdusi (eli st) quoted by Sir William 


Jones, Works, vol. ii. p. 314. and by Wilken, Chrestomath. Pers. p. 187. Lips. 
1805. 


S jx H&E oS Uy on Jl 
De eS pl cote pe opt 


Rosenmiuller. 
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where we find ye apy Vets libs ee ad mS cree 
Lac sl ile lis atque annihilabo frigidarias domos vestras, 
et succidam solares domos vestras, ‘This can be explained only 
by a reference to Persian doctrines and customs, A still more 


remarkable example may be observed, Gen. xxx.14., where 
the term ’s111, which, in our common version, is translated 


“* mandrakes,” in the Persic is rendered Le peo ; according to 
Hyde’s Latin Version melones odorati: but the word properly 


means, according to the famous poetical Lexicon, ($9 Ou ; 
whence Meninski derived his explanation of it—Pastilli melonibus 
parvis similes, suavi odore, qui manu gestari solent. These 
pastiles, Rosenmiiller says (10), on the authority of Chardin (11), 
*“quibusvel corroborandi, vel venerem excitandi vim inesse putant, 
Persides in pyxidibus aureis argenteisve secum gestare solent.”’ 
The result of the author’s inquiries into this version is, that it 
accurately follows the present Masoretic text; which affords a 
proof that the MSS. of the Persian Jews do not contain readings 
essentially differing from any others. It oceasionally agrees with 
other MSS. in slight deviations from the Masoretic text; but it 
has no lectiones singulares of its own. ‘The instances which 
Rosenmiiller has given are few in number, and not worth 
transcribing. "a. . 
This treatise, in conformity with the usual custom in Germany, 
was published on the author’s being made ordinary Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University ef Leipzig, Sept. 4, 1813. 
He gives notice that, on the same day, he intended to deliver a 
lecture, ‘‘ De mythis Orientalium recte dijudicandis ; but this, 
we believe, has not been published. ‘On the whole, we can 
recommend this work to the notice of the Biblical Critic, as a 
learned, elegant, and instructive publication. Its value may 
indeed be judged of from the reputation of the author, who, as 
we learn, is known in Germany as “ the Oriental Rosenmiiller.” 


(10) Commentatio, p. 24. 
(11) Voyages en Perse, nouv. ed. par Langlés. (Paris, 1811.) Tom. iv. p. 42. 
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Art. V.i—A Course of Lectures, containing a Description and 
Systematic Arrangement of the several Branches of Divinity ; 
accompanied with an Account both of the Principal Authors, 
and of the Progress which has been made at different Periods 


5 


tn Theological Learning, By Hernert Marsn, D.D., 


F.R.S. Margaret de of Divinity. Part IV. On 


the Interpretation of Prophecy. Rivington, London. 
Deightons, Cambridge. 1816. 


Tur Work which we are about to notice is the eontinua- 
tion of.a Course of Theological Lectures, three Parts of 
which made their appearance at too early a period to be 
considered in our publication. The eminent character and 
abilities of its author, who is known to have borne a con- 
spicuous part in several very important controversies, and 
to have become the object of much praise and much cen- 
sure In the religious world in consequence of the part he 
bore, will lead our readers to expect that we should not 
confine our observations to this Fourth Part, but extend 
them to those which have been for some time in their 
bands. Every thing proceeding from such a man must 
be worthy of attention. His productions contain allusions 
at least to the religious disputes of the day; and, therefore, 
at a time like this when controversy is fashionable, they are 
sought after with eagerness by a large portion of the public. 
The motive of this curiosity is not in all cases the same, or 
equally favourable to the author; yet most of his readers 
are gratified by the perusal of his productions. Some have 
the pleasure of reading a work which they admire for its 
ingenuity, learning, and conformity to their own sentiments ; 
others of finding fault with opinions which they consider 
indefensible. ‘There are some, likewise, whose sensations 
are of a compound kind, being made up of pleasure and 
pain; those, we mean, who find that they themselves, or 
their opinions, have been noticed by this formidable foe of 
every thing false or trivial. 

It never happeas that the world is unanimous with 
respect to the merits of a distinguished public character ; 
one party being as eager to discover and display his faults, 
as another is to magnify his virtues. ‘The springs of human 
action are so various, that it is, in most cases, easy to assign 
both a good motive and a bad one for the same act; and the 
characters of men are of so mixed a kind, that the same 
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person is frequently pronounced all that is excellent by 
those who regard his higher qualities,. and all that 1s worth- 
less by those who consider only bis inferior ones. It is not 
often that the prejadices of a contemporary will allow him 
to look at both at once, and to decide impartially. Fortu- 
nately for the wise and. good, posterity commonly renders 
them that justice which has been denied them by the age 
in which they live.— When the controversies which now 
agitate the church shall be at rest, and the event shall have 
shewn which of the contending parties has contended the 
most sincerely for the truth, we shall be able to judge 
correctly of the merits of Dr. Marsh, both as a man and 
a controyersialist. He who engages warmly in a religious 
dispute, must proceed with much more caution than the 
generality of.men possess, if he is to escape invidious 
remarks, _ The proverbially irritable temper of those whose 
lives are consumed in solitude and study, which is so apt 
to break out even in unimportant literary contentions, is 
restrained, we may suppose, with peculiar difficulty, when 
all that is most valuable to a thinking creature is involved 
dn, the subject of, dispute. It has accordingly happened, 
that the energy and yehemence which constitute the cha- 
xacter of this author, have more than once been care 
ried to an extreme of which his adversaries have been 
very impatient, and which cannot always be justified by his 
friends. But it should also be remembered, that his provo- 
cations have been many and great. Few situations can be 
conceived more trying and irritating than his has long been. 
Almost all these polemical writers and preachers who pos- 
sess the favour of the multitude are ‘against him. Though 
he has many. friends, he has few public Gi Sait whilst 
his antagonists are numerous and bold, is intrepidity, 
joined to his exalted reputation, have exposed him to 
attacks which his office of Divinity Professor would not 
suffer him to Jeave unrepelled: and many around him have 
considered it, his peculiar duty to watch over the state of 
religion, and to check the progress of error, whatever shape 
it might assume, 

We heartily congratulate, not only Dr. Marsh, but the 
episcopal bench, on his recent promotion to the See of 
Landatf, on which the virtues of his predeeessor have con- 
ferred an importance, which a larger revenue and a more 
extensive patronage could not have bestowed, The long 
and happy life (as he himself has, with becoming gratitude, 

2Q2 
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called it) of that venerable man, was spent in a series of 
useful and honourable employments, the beneficial effects 
of which are felt by every class of society. In him Cam- 
bridge has lost one of its greatest ornaments, the Church a 
steady supporter, mankind a friend and_benefactor. His 
successor has an example set before him, which he will do 
well to imitate; and he can do so with more ease and more 
success too, we should think, than most other people, as it 
happens that, with regard to talents and acquirements, he 
has nothing to seek. We are aware, that there are some 
who think, at least they say, that a fitter person might have 
been selected to fill the vacant see. But we sufficiently | 
approve the choice of a man, whom all (however some may 
dispute his spiritual qualifications,) acknowledge to be a 
* scholar—a ripe and good one;” and who has for his re- 
commendation an extraordinary measure both of substan- 
tial learning and of general influence and worth. 

Our readers can hardly require to be informed, that the 
Lectures before us were delivered annually, in Parts, before 
the University of Cambridge, by the Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, who laudably departed from the custom of his 
predecessors in thus diffusing knowledge, instead of holding 
his office as a sinecure. Some people not conversant with 
the constitutions of the Universities, will be somewhat sur- 
prised to hear that there are stnecures even in them; and 
that no return of labour, call it duty, is required of those 
who enjoy the richest professorships in their gitt—The plan 
of these Lectures is so comprehensive, that though concise- 
ness and brevity have been every where studied, Four Parts 
have been published without bringing the subject to a con- 
clusion; They profess to relate to all the branches of theo- 
logy, which are not only to be described, but to be systema- 
tically arranged, so as to produce conviction in the student; 
and they contain, as the title page expresses, an account 
both of the principal authors, and of the progress which has 
been made at different periods in theological learning. 
“They describe, as well the fruits which have been gathered, 
as the storehouses in which the fruits have been preserved ;” 
but we are given to understand, that “ they do not contain 
the fruits themselves: or they may be compared with a map 
and a book of directions, from which the traveller may learn 
the road which he must take, the stages which he must go, 
and the places where he must stop, in order to arrive with 
the greatest ease and safety at his journey’s end.’ ——We 
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shall now extract the authors account.of the end of the 
journey to which they are intended to lead. 


“Ts it the object of elements, thus general and comprehensive, to 
generalize Christianity itself, to represent it in the form of a generat 
theorem, from which individaal creeds are to be deduced as so many. 
corollaries? Or is it their object to maintain one particular creed, to the. 
exclusion of all others? The latter may appear to be less liberal than, the 
former, but it is only so in appearance; while the advantages ascribed to 
the former are as imaginary as those possessed by the latter are substan-" 
tial. It is difficult to conceive any thing more painful, or more injurious 
to the student in divinity, than to be left in a state of uncertainty, what he 
is at last to believe or disbelieve. Where no particular system of faith is 
inculcated, where a variety of objects is represented without discrimina- 
¢ tion, the minds of the hearers must become so unsettled, they must hecomeée 
$0 bewildered in regard to the choice of their creed, as to be nm danger of 
choosing none at all. The attempt to generalize Christianity in order ta 
embrace a variety of creeds, will ultimately lead to the exclusion of. all 
creeds; it will have a similar effect with Spinosa’s doctrine of Pantheism ; 
it will produce the very opposite to that which the name itself imports. 
And, as Pantheism, though nominally the reverse, is in reality but another 
term for Atheism ; so Christianity, when. generalized, is no Christianity at 
all. The very essentials of Christianity must be omitted, before, we can 
obtain a form so general as not to militate against avy of the numerous 
systems, which, in various ages, have been denominated Christian. Some 
particular system must he adopted, as the object and end of: our theological 
study. What particular system must be the object and end of our theo- 
logical study, cannot be a question in this place: 1t cannot be a question 
with men, who are studying with the very view of filllag conspicuous 
stations in the Church of England. That system then, which was estab- 
lished at the Reformation, and is contained in our Jiturgy, our articles, and 
our homilies, is the system to which all our labours must be ultimately 
directed. 

““ If it be objected, that the student will thus be prejudiced in favour of 
a particular system before he has bad an opportunity of comparing it with 
others, one answer to the objection has been already given, namely, that, 
however specious the plan of teaching Christianity on a broad basis, it is 
incapable of beiig reduced to practice ; that, if various systems be taught, 
they must be taught, not in union, but in succession ; and, consequently, that 
at least in point of time some one system must haye the precedence. 
Further, as a comparison of the doctrine of the Church of England with 
the doctrines of other churches, will form a part of these very Lectures; as 
a review will be taken of other systems, when our own has been examined, 
and no advice will be given to shrink from inquiry, I hope I shall not-be 
accused of attempting to fetter the judgment of my hearers in a matter of 
such importance as religious faith. 

“ After all, should the selection of a particular system, as the object of 
our primary consideration, be attended with the unavoidable consequence, 
that a predilection be formed in regard to that system, which may render 
us less disposed to listen to the claims of any other, than perhaps strict 
impartiality might require, it may be asked, whether such consequence is 
really a matter of regret? Is it a thing to be lamented, that members of 
the Church of England are educated with prepossessions in favour of the 
national Church? Or is it want of candour in a professor, who, after an 
examination of other systems, can discover none, which he thinks so good 
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as his own, to show more regard to this system than to any other? Can it 
be blamable at a season, when every exertion is making by the very means 
of education, by education conducted both openly and privately, to alienate 
the nsiny generation from the established church, can it be blamable, ox 
rather is it/not our bounden duty, wt such a season, to call forth all 
our enetgies, in making education, on our part, subservient to the estab- 
lished church?” 


Few, we presume, will object to the system of the Church 
of England being made the object and end of theological 
study ‘in an English University, whatever may be their pri- 
vate opinion with respect to that system; and most people 
will readily allow a professor of divinity to direct his prin- 
cipal atteution to the doctrines of his own church. One 
fanatic, it seems, has objected to this; but no man has 
seconded him. At the conclusion of the passage we have 
transcribed, there is, a manifest allusion to the dispute re- 
specting the mode of educating the poor, which, about the 
time when the first Lecture was delivered, attracted particu- 
lar attention. ‘The part which Dr. Marsh took in that dis- 
cussion is’ well known; and we shall avoid giving any 
opinion upon it, both as the subject itself has been nearly 
exhausted, and as the dispute has been for some time term1- 
nated, by each party adopting its own plan, and each found. 
ing schools on the principles it approved. Experience will 
one day decide who they are who have been in the right. 

In the second Lecture, the author proposes a new division 
of the subject, and a new arrangement of the several branches 
of theology. We cannot here enter into his arguments, 
with a view to prove the necessity of a new division and 
arrangement, and the imperfection of those which have been 
already proposed, He has gone far beyond his predecessors ; 
and the following arrangement will answer the purpose, if 
‘not the expectation, of every student in divinity : 

“1. The first branch, relates to the crifzcism of the Bible. 

“¢ 2. The second to the interpretation of the Bible. 

“3. ‘The third to the authenticity and credibility of the 
Bible. , 

“4. The fourth to the divine authority of the Bible, or 
the evidences for the divine origin of the religions recorded 
In It. 

“5.' The fifth branch relates to the inspiration of the 
Bible. 

¢ 6, ‘Fhe sixth to the doctrines of the Bible, which branch 
js subdivided into, aragrn 

“ Doctrines deduced by the Church of England. 
“ Doctrines deduced by other churches. 
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7, The seventh and last branch relates to ecclesiastical 
lhistory.” | 

A proper distinction is here made between the criticism 
and the interpretation of the Bible; and the first place is 
assigned to the criticism. Very little reflection will be ne- 
cessary, to convince one that this is not a frivolous distinc- 
tion between two things which might without impropriety 
be confounded; but it has been and will continue to be 
maintained, that a student may safely begin with that branch 
to which Dr. M. has assigned the second place. This opi- 
nion is stoutly combated in this Lecture, and we agree with 
the professor—if we rightly understand his meaning. He 
surely would not be understood to mean, that no person is 
qualified to proceed to the interpretation of the Bible, who 
is not already perfectly master of the criticism of the Bible; 
his meaning probably is, that every interpreter ought to be 
so far skilled in the original languages, as to be capable of 
reading and understanding the criticisms of others. By 
criticism, “ we ascertain what an author has actually written: 
by interpretation, “ we ascertain what is really the author’s 
meaning.’ Now he can hardly be said to have any preten- 
sions to the character of an expounder of scripture, who, 
when doubts occur concerning the meaning of an obscure, 
or apparently inconsistent passage, has not the means. in 
himself, or from others, of satisfying bimself and others, whe- 
ther that passage stands properly in the Bible or not; or 
whether it has, or has not suffered alteration since it pro- 
ceeded from the hand of the writer. But to be satisfied of 
this, does not require those critical abilities to which the 
professor owes his great reputation; because it does not 
generally require any very great quantity of learning to be 
able to decide, pretty accurately, upon the ample evidence 
which the labours of others have collected. It is, however, 
not the less true, that no one can safely be depended on asa 
good interpreter, who is not previously a good critic; and 
this we say while we are of opinion that, as great skill in 
either cannot be easily or speedily acquired, the student, 
after he has made some progress in the first branch, may 
well be allowed to turn his attention to the second, and to 
study them both together. It is, we all know, of the last 
importance to every man to be early acquainted with the 
doctrines and events recorded in the Bible, with the terms 
vpon which salvation is offered to the human race; and it 
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would hardly be right to defer the investigation of those in- 
dispensable truths, till we are become satisfied, by our own 
researches, of the integrity and purity of the texts in which 
we read them. 

If a student should be convinced of the necessity of 
making himself master of all the preceding branches before 
he proceeded to study the doctrines of the Bible, which oc- 
cupy only the sixth place in the series, his life would, per- 
haps, be almost consumed before he could have obtained 
the necessary qualifications; and many excellent persons 
would thus be excluded from the Church, if not for ever— 
certainly till those powers had been greatly impaired, which 
qualify them to become active and useful members of it. 
The learned lecturer, no doubt, is well aware, that the theo- 
logical knowledge which he himself had acquired, when he 
was first admitted to holy orders, bore no proportion to that 
which he has acquired since; and he himself applauds the 
wisdom of our ancestors, who ordered that no degree in 
divinity should be conferred upon any person, till long after 
the time at which they permitted him to be ordained. An 
intimate acquaintance with every part of the system is ne- 
cessary to constitute a profound divine; but, happily, so 
much is not absolutely requisite for a zealous and useiul dis- 
charge of the duties of the pastoral ofice. We are very 
far from being advocates for an unjearned clergy; and could 
wish that no one should be admitted to priest’s orders, who 
has not made considerable progress in every branch of divi- 
nity: but when we consider of how much more importance 
it is that a clergyman bea good man, than that he be a 
learned man, we cannot help thinking that Dr. M. himself 
will one day ‘allow his system to be departed from by the 
majority of candidates for orders. As Bishop of Landaff, 
we are persuaded he will often feel pleasure in laying hands 
upon a young man, whose moral qualities and sanctity of 
life are more conspicuous than his abilities and erudition ; 
and whose acquaintance with the doetrines of the Bible surs 
passes his knowledge of the language in which they were 
originally written. Nevertheless, he would do well in ad- 
vising him to prosecute his theological studies with unre- 
mitted industry; and could not do better than recommend 
to him to prosecute them, as much as possible, after the 
plan which he has himself proposed. ‘The course of study 
which Bishop Burnet has recommended to those intended 
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for the ministry, and to those who have recently engaged 
in it, is well calculated to form a good and able theologian ; 
that here proposed, with a view somewhat different, ts more 
extensive and laborious. But no conscientious clergyman 
will think any pains too great which he can bestow upon a 
study, the object of which is to produce rational convection 
in himself, and to give weight and effect to his exhortations 
to others. 

The third Lecture contains “an account of those very use- 
ful works, which are known by the name of Introductions to 
the Bible,” whether written by our own countrymen, or by 
foreigners, with the time of their publication; after which, 
the author proceeds to “a particular examination of sacred 
criticisin ;’ and takes “ a review of what has been done in 
different ages, with respect to this primary branch of theo- 
logy.” Jie begins with an account of the labours of Origen 
in the emendation of the Septuagint, which bad become very 
necessary, from causes which we cannot stop.to detail. The 
history of this incredibly laborious work, which is commonly 
known by the name of the Biblia Hexapla, is particularly 
interesting, as it has served almost all as a foundation for 
subsequent revisions. In the fourth Lecture, we have an 
account of the progress made by sacred criticism during the 

early and middle ages, and of the “ works from which a 
more ample knowledge of those critical labours may be de- 
rived.’——The subject of the fifth and sixth Lectures is the 
criticism of the Greek Testament. After having “ taken 
a general review of the causes which operated, ull the in- 
vention of printing, in producing the variations of the Greek 
text,” the Professor enters upon “ the more agreeable office 
of recording the attempts which have been ‘made in later 
ages to restore it to its original purity.” For “ this pur- 
pose,” he observes, 


“s+ Tt is necessary to give a description, or history of the critical 
editions of the Greek Testament ; that is, a deseription of all those editions, 
which were printed either wholly from Greek manuscripts, or with emea- 
dations from Greek manuscripts, or with a critical apparatus, for the 
purpose of emendation. In this description, an account of the materials 
employed by each editor, and of the use which he made of them, must 
form an essential part; for heuce only can we determine the value of his 
edition, We must observe also the influence of proceeding on subsequent 
editions, and trace the progress of the Greek text throughout its several 
stages. 

«The description must be divided into two periods, The one com- 
mences with the first edition of the Greek Testament, and ends with the 
Elzevir edition of 1624: the other includes the critical editions, which have 
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appeared from that time to the present. The first period is limited by the 
Elzevir edition of 1624, because this edition forms an epocha in the history 
of the Greek text. After having fluctuated, during more than a century, 
in the preceding editions, the Greek text acquired in this edition a con- 
sistency, which it has retained to the present day. In this edition was 
established the Greek text, which is now in daily use, and is known by 
the name of the Vextus RKeceptus. The description, therefore, of the 
first period will record the gradual formation of this text, and will furnish 
an estimate of its excellence or defects. Nor will the description of the 
second period be less important, for it will contain the rise and progress of 
that critical apparatus, which now enables us to form a more accurate text, 
than it was possible to form at an earlier period.” 


All this has been performed in a manner calculated to in- 
sure the approbation of every candid reader. We every where 
perceive that the author is fully master of his subject; and 
that he knows how to express, with clearness and precision, 
what he so thoroughly understands. He has even contrived 
to infuse into this rather unpromising subject a degree of 
interest, which few will expect to find; and his general 
treatment of it gives him a strong claim upon the gratitude 
of every student in divinity——Enough, we trust, has now 
been said to silence those writers, who, in defiance of com- 
mon sense and the most irrefragable arguments, have hitherto 
continued to maintain the purity of the Greek text generally 
jn use. Such persons seem to think that the discovery of 
various readings of some passages in the sacred writings 
may have a tendency to raise doubts with respect to the 
truth of the whole; whereas nothing would be easier than 
to show, that the effect produced must be directly contrary. 
For the sake of some of our readers we transcribe the fol- 
lowing judicious passage: 

With respect to the labours of the learned, which belong to the secoud 
period in the critical history of the Greek text, it has been their object to 
obtain a copy of the Greek Testament, which shall come as nearly as 
‘possible to the original records. Now, if it is thought desirable to obtain 
an accurate text for the Plays of Terence or the Odes of Horace, and 
the prosecution of this purpose be deemed an object for the talents of a 
Bentley, surely the smallest emendation must be deemed important in 
that work, which is the source of religious faith, And be it observed, 
that no emendation from conjecture, no emendation unfounded on docu- 
ments, or not warranted by preponderating authority, is admissible in the 
“Greek Testament. It is true, that the. various readings which affect the 
sense, bear but.a small proportion to the whole number: but who would 
not choose to read a gospel or anvepistle rather in original, than in synony- 
mous expressions. 

“On the other hand, care must: be taken not to magnify this subject 
beyond the-limits of its real importance. To the theologian, who under-? 

akés to establish the authenticity of the.Greek Testament, it is of conse 
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quence to ascertain its very words, its very syllables. But, for the common 
purposes of religious instruction, the text in daily use is amply. suflicient. 
For, whatever difference in other respects may exist between this text and 
the Greek manuscripts, or whatever difference may exist among the manu- 
scripts themselves, they all agree in the important articles of Christian 
faith; they all declare, with one accord, the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the doctrine of the atonement by Jesus Christ.” 


The criticism of the Greek Testament is brought to a con- 
clusion in the ninth Lecture; and the subject ‘of the three 


following. is the criticism of the Hebrew Bible, which is 
handled with equal skill. 


In the 3d and 4th Parts the lecturer treats of the inter- 
pretation of the Bible. He is at great pains to prove, what 
the ignorant alone are likely to deny, that the work of inter- 
pretation is a work of no common difficulty, and that no 
mau can possess the qualifications requisite in an interpreter 
of the Bible till he understands the language of the Bible. 


He very properly recommends to the younger part of his 
audiences to turn their attention, in a particular manner, to 
Oriental literature; which, indeed, has been too much 
neglected in_ this country ; and insists upon the necessity 
of the use of reason and learning, in opposition to those 
who “ aspire to the possession of “higher means of inter- 
pretation.” —‘ To place implicit confidence in a trans- 


Jation,” he sabaseyes, “ is characteristic of the Church of 
Rome.” 


** I¢ is the privilege of Protestants to appeal to the anspired originals. 
We do not believe that our translators were mspired, though the Jews 
believed it of their Septuagint translators. The early Reformers, especially 
Luther and Melanchthon, thought it one of the most important advantages 
obtained by the Reformation, that the learned were no longer forced to 
_walk in the trammels of an authorised version, but were at liberty to 

open the originals. Nor have the foregn Protestant clergy, from the 
period of the Reformation to the present age, appealed, either in academic 
disputations, or in writings designed for the learned, to any other scriptural 
authority, than that of the Hebrew, and the Greek. "For those, indeed, whe 
were unable to understand the originals, they provided translations con- 
ducted according to the best of their abilities., And since it is infinitely 
better to read the scriptures in a translation, than. not to read them at all, 
the legislature of different Protestant countries has wisely provided. for the 
‘reading of them in churches, according to those translations which are. most 
approv ved. Bat the high and decisive authority, belonging to. the inspired 
originals, was never supposed by any Protestant, at least not by,,an 

real Protestant, to attach to a mere translation 3). though the Church 
of Rome requires such authority for her own authorized version, Whena 
Protestant government has selected a particular translation and appointed 
it to be read in churches, this selection and appoimtment has implied only, 
that such translation was the best which could then be, obtained. But 


it did net imply perfection, or that no fuéure amendment could be required, 
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Indeed we know that the English version, which had been authorized by 
Queen Elizabeth, was exchanged for another version, authorized by James 
the First. We have, therefore, a precedent in our own church, for following 
the advice of Archbishop Newcome, and again revising by authority our 
English version. But whether we revise it or not, there is one inference, 
which must be drawn from the preceding remarks, namely, that we can- 


not be qualified for the interpretation of the Bible, till we understand the 
language of the Bible.” 


We have presented the reader with this passage principally 
on account of the concluding observations, from which we 
learn that Dr. M. is an advocate for another authorized version 
of the sacred Scriptures. ‘The possibility of improving upon 
the translation now in use will hardly be denied, even by those 
who are’! most willing to allow the validity of its claims on 
our reverence and admiration. Dr. Campbell’s excellent 
translation of the Four Gospels, is indeed a practical poof 
that it 4s capable of considerable improvements. Before, 
however, we proceed to make any alteration by authority, it 
is important that two things should be distinctly ascer- 
tained: First, that it is prudent to alter, in any manner, 
aversion which is held in so great and deserved esteem, to 
which we have been so long accustomed, and which most 
dissenters agree with us in using; and, secondly, that such 
alteration should be made, “ with the sanction of the higher 
powers, for the use of churches.” With respect to the first 
of these points, we have ourselves but little doubt: the 
second is a question of much greater difficulty. In Dr. 
Campbell’s preface there is the following passage, which 
we feel assured none of our readers will be displeased with us 
for inserting... The opinion of such a man is entitled to our 
respect ; and, though all may not be convinced by his argu- 
ments, none ought to refuse them an attentive consideration, 


“'To éstablish a version of Scripture by human authority, to be used b 
the people (without any regatd had to their sentiments) in the public 
service of God, ‘to the express exclusion of every other version, is a mea- 
stire, about ‘the propriety of which, at any time, I am far froin satisfied. 
The -piiblic usé ‘of particular translations of the Bible in’ the churches, 
oriental and occidental; for many centuries, took its rise solely from the 
general use in private; atid to this private'use, no doubt, the favourable 
Opinion ‘of the pastors, sacli especially ‘as were eminent for piety and 
learning} greatly contributed: But then’ the effect was produced gradually 
and tacitly ; in consequence of which, it appeared the result of the people’s 
free choice, though not formally declared, well enough understood, It was 
in this way, Certainly, that the old Italic first came into use in the Latin 
Church; atid ‘it ‘was ‘in this way, from the growing predilection of the 
people; thatnthe present Vulgate came at length to supplant it. It was 
fortunate for the success of Jerom’s version that no sanguine patron stood 
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forth to push it into notice, and that no law was made commanding its 
reception, and prohibiting the public use of the Italic.. Though men’s 
opinions and attachments, eyen in matters which do not so deeply affect 
them as religion, cannot, at the command of a superior, be changed in a 
moment, the same effect will often, by proper means, be produced in a 
gentle and gradual manner, 

* Immediately after the Reformation, the opportunity was very favour- 
able for procuring, among those who favoured the measures of the Reform- 
ers, a welcome reception to any version of the Bible into the vulgar tongue, 
which had the approbation of the heads of the party. If gratified in the 
thing chiefly wanted, they would not be critical as to the ino of introduc- 
tion ; and if, from the changes in their rulers, there had been some changes 
in telation to the Scriptures to be read in the congregation; what was es- 
tablished, in some places, was of go short continuance, that the mind could 
hardly be said to be pre-occupied by it. But the case, at present, is 
widely different. Learning is in more hands. Critics are multiplied. The 
press is open; and every cavil, as well as every argument, is quickly circu- 
lated. Besides, the prepossession in favour of the translation to which 
we have been so long habituated is, at this day, very strong. Add to all 
this, that the religious, as well as the civil rights-of mankind were. never 
better understood; the genuine principles of toleration had never greater 
influence. How then should we be affected, upon hearing that we are 
recomnrended, under pams and penalties by our superiors, to read, and cause 
to be read in our churches, such a particular translation of the Bible‘only, 
and never more to admit into the sacred service that version to which 
we have been_ hitherto all our lives accustomed, and for which we have 
contracted a great veneration. For my part, I will not dissemble the 
matter; I should think such a measure exceedingly incongruous to the 
spirit of that religion which the legislators, perhaps, intended to serve by 
it; and no less unseasonable, in respect of the age and country in which 
we live, I perfectly agree with Tertullian, that religion and coercion. of 
any kind, are utterly incompatible. ‘ Humani juris et naturalis potestatis 
est, unicuique quod putaverit colere.’” Again: ‘ Nec religionis est cogere 
religionem, qum@ sponte suscipi debeat, non vi.’ I cordially subscribe to the 
sentiment of Lactantius, who deems it essential’ to the value of every 
thing in religious service, in respect both of the object and of the mode, 
that it be voluntary,;.‘ Nihil est tam voluntarium quam religio, in qua 81 
animus sacrificantis aversus est, jam sublata, jam milla est.’ Nor does it 
make any difference in the nature of the thing, whether the power: that 
would compel us be called civil or ecclesiastical. ! 

‘‘ But is there nothing then which can with propriety be, attempted by 
the higher powers, spiritual or temporal, for promoting the success of an 
accurate translation of the Bible? ‘The utmost which, in my,judgment, can 
be done, if such a. version should in any future peried be offered to the 
public, is to remove the obstruction which those powers have heretofore 
raised to prevent its introduction, and to permit (not command) the use of 


it, wherever it shall be found agreeable to the people, and judged by the 
pastors to be edifying.” 


In the 19th Lecture, which treats of the Interpretation of 
Types, there is a “ digression on the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism, as connected with Regeneration, occasioned by the 
present eontroversy on ‘that subject.” -At some future 
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time we may take occasion to make remarks on that cone 
troversy, Which we are prevented’ from doing at present 
from the want of room. That part, however, of the work 
which relates to the Interpretation of Prophecy is of a 
nature much too important to be passed over in silence. It 
contains an attack upon Bishop Warburton’s celebrated 
system of ieeaet! and secondary senses, which we reall 

do not see how the advocates of that system will be able to 
repel, It is painful to witness the overthrow of a beautiful 
and ingenious theory; and we would gladly stretch out a 
helping hand to save it—if'we could. It cannot recover 
from the shock it now receives. It would be to do an 
injury to. these overpowering arguments, to present them 
to, the reader in any other dress than that in which they 
appear in the Lectures : we therefore extract the Professor's 
sninmary of the system proposed by the author of the 
Divine Legation, and of the arguments by which he has 
attempted its destruction. ‘To prevent, however, any alarm, 
which might. otherwise have been excited, lest Christianity 
itself should suffer by this attempt to destroy the credit of a 
work written in support and confirmation of its traths; the 
inquiry is preceded by a long series of examples of pros 
phecies, which must be allowed to have related to the 
Messiah in their primary and literal sense, and to no one 
else. Having thus shown that we need not search in vain 
for passages which testify of Christ, “ we may now,” he 
observes, “ without anxiety, inguire into the foundation of 
that. sense, which is sometimes called the remote sense, at 
other times the mystical sense, at other times the secondary 
sense, of prophecy. For, let the result of an inquiry into 
secondary senses be what it will, the prophecies, which 
testify of Christ aceording to their praary sense, are suffi- 
ciently numerous to supply us with arguments for the truth 
of our religion.”—P. 61. 3 
.. According to this explanation, the. existence of secondary senses in 
Hebrew,, prophecy is founded. on the supposition of their logical propriety, 
and moral fitness. , The secondary sense of a prophecy is there represented, 
as having the same relation to the. primary sense which an antitype has to 
its type... But, if the primary and secondary senses of prophecy are sub- 
gervient to the same end with types and antitypes, itis inferred, that 
they, reston the same foundation... As the Jews, for instance, when they 
sacrificed their paschal lamb, were notaware that this was a type prophetic 
of the sacrifice of Christ; so it is argued, that there might be verbad pro- 
-phecies. of the same event, though the literal meaning of those prophecies 


NG more suggested that event to the Jews, than the type, by which it was 
prefigured... And the moral fitness, ag well of primary aud secondary senses, 
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on the one hand, as of types and antitypes on the other, is argued on ‘the 
the following grounds: the law being only a preparation for the gospel, the 
Jews were kept in ignorance about the real tendency of types, till those 
types were superseded by the accomplishment of their antitypes ; for, if they 
had previously understood the meaning of those types, they might have 
néglected the law, before the fulness of time was come. A foreknowledge 
of its intended abolition, a foreknowledge that it was only a shadow: of 
better things to come, might have induced them to disregard the preparatory 
dispensation, even during the period while it was destined to last: but the 
same reason, as is further argued, for which the Jews were kept in ig- 
norance about the’ meaning of types relating to the Messiah, must have 
operated also in the case of verbal prophecy relating tothe Messiah. The 
same veil of obscurity, which was thrown over the former, is supposed, 
therefore, to have been necessarily thrown over the latter, in order to pre« 
serve consistency in the several parts of the Jewish Dispensation. And, to 
this purpose, nothing is supposed to have been better adapted, than the use - 
of secondary senses ; because these senses are so remote from the literal 
sense, that they occurred. not to the prophets themselves. . Lastly, to the 
objection, that secondary or mystical senses may be multiplied without end, 
while the literal or primary sense of a passage can be only one ; it is answer- 
ed, that when the system is so explained, the secondary sense has no less 
its limit than the primary sense, the one being determined bya reference to 


the Christian Dispensation; as the other is determined by a‘reference to 
the Jewish Dispensation.” | 


The evidence against this theory is summed up as fole 
lows : 


“ After all, then, it appears that there is ho system whatever by which 
we can either establish the existence of secondary senses, or by which, 
on the supposition of their existence, we can discover their real mean- 
ing. We must be contented, therefore, as at the beginning of the pre- 
ceding Lecture, to resolve the question of secondary senses into a ques- 
tion of authority. In whatever case a passage of the Old Testament, 
which, according’ to its strict and literal sense, relates to some earlier 
event in the Jewish history, is yet applied, either by Christ, or by an 
Apostle of Christ, to what happened in their days; and, moreover, is so 
applied, as to indicate that the passage is prophetic; of such passage we 
must conclude on their authority, that beside its plain and primary sense, 
it has also a remote or secondary sense. The difficulties, ‘which ‘no 
human system can remove, are in such cases removed by Divine Power ; 
the discoveries, which human reason attempts in vain, are there. unfolded 
by divine intelligence; and the same divine authority, which communi- 
cated the prophecy, interposes to explain’ the prophecy. ' Though we our- 
selves are unable to discover any other meaningin a Hebrew prophecy, 
than that which the words themselves convey by their own proper ‘im- 
port ; yet, when we have such authority for the opinion, that ‘beside’ the 
plain or primary sense which the words convey to us, they have ‘also. a 
remote or hidden sense, which the words do not convey to us, it’ would 
be presumptuous to question the existence of that ‘sense, by Opposing the. 
‘result of our own researches to the ‘décisions’of unérrifig wisdom. * 

“© Notwithstanding the difficulties, therefore, which attend the notion 
of secondary senses in general;’ we ‘mast’ allow ‘that’ there ‘are - sone 
“passages of the Old Testament wliich vredlly have’ asecondary sénse. '' But. 4 
since in every instance where ‘a "passage Sof. ‘thie Old Testament’ Aas “»- 
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secondary sense, the existence of that secendary sense depends entirely 
on the divine authority, which has ascribed it to the passage, we must 
wholly confine the application of a secondary sense to those particular 
passages to which a secondary sense has been ascribed by divine autho- 
rity. There is no supposed logical propriety; no suppesed moral fitness, 
which can either establish the existence, or lead to the discovery of such 
senses. It is authority, and authority alone ; though we may fairly pre- 
sume from the very exercise of such authority, that in every mstance 
where a secondary sense ts applied by such authority, there 1s a moral 
fitness for the application. But then the application does not depend.on 
such moral fitness: it depends on the authority itself. And since. this 
authority is confined to tndividual cases, the doctrine of secondary senses 
is reducible to no sysiem. As in the relation of types to antitypes we 
cannot go beyond those particular examples which are ratified by Divine 
authority, so im every instance the same divine authority must be pro- 
duced, before we can recognise, in a prophecy of the Old Testament, 
both a primary and a secondary sense. 

** Indeed, if we once trausgress the limit prescribed by thts authority, 
it will be difficult to find any limit to the introduction of secondary 
senses. For: since the secondary sense of a passage 1s a sense which 
the words do not convey of themselves, it is mantest that, as scon as 
we begin to trust in our own interpretation, we shall uterpret without rule 
or guide. Though no passage can have more than one grammatical 
meaning, yet, as soon as we begin to indulge ourselves in the mvention 
of aystical meanings, it is impossible to say where we shall stop. We 
shall come at length to that wantonness of ‘interpretation which is dis- 
played by most of the Jewish commentators, and by many among the 
Christian Fathers. We have already seen that there is no analogy be- 
tween the interpretation of prophecy and the interpretation of allegory, 
unless indeed it should so happen that an allegory was meant to be 
prophetic, which, however, is not its usual character. But such was the 
fondness for allegorical..interpretation, that imstead of confining it to 
allegory itself, both Jewish and Christian commentators have extended 
it to history and prophecy, where it is whoily inapplicable. When alle- 
gorical interpretation is employed where it properly belongs, namely, in 
the anterpretation of a real allegory, there is always a connexion between 
the literal and the allegorical sense. There is always a clue which leads 
us from one sense to the other. But if we endeavour to find an alle- 
gorical sense, either in history or in prophecy, we endeavour to find a 
sense with which the literal sense is whelly unconnected, The sense 
therefore will be supplied by mere imagination ; and uct only will diferent 
mterpreters invent different senses, but even the game interpreter May vent 
as many as he pleases. Indeed there have been Jewish commentators, who 
have boasted that they could discover seventy midrashim, or mystical mean- 
ings in one sentence. Some limit, therefore, is absolutely necessary, and 
enough has been already said, to show, that the enly limit in which we 
can confide, is the limit assigned by the authority of Christ and his 
Apostles.” ' 

“‘ This appeal to authority, as the foundation of secondary senses, 1s 
consistent also with the plan which is adopted in these lectwres; for it has 
been already shewn, that there are prophecies which foretel the coming 
of Christ, according to their literal and primary sense. By these prophecies, 
united with the argument from miracles, we establish the divine authority 
of Christ and his Apostles, independently of secondary senses. When we 
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appeal therefore to their authority in proof of secondary senses, we are not 
liable to the charge of arguing im a circle. Such a charge apphes only to 
those, who, while they undertake to prove the truth of our religion from 
prophecy, yet argue only on the supposition of secondary senses ; tor, as the 
existence of secondary seuses depends on the authority of Christ and his 
Apostles, we cannot argue from those senses to the truth of our religion, 
without taking for granted the thing to be proved; but, on the other 
hand, though we cannot apply them to that particular purpose, there are 
other purposes to which they may be applied; for, though they prove 
nothing by themselves, yet, when combined with those prophecies which 
relate to the Messiah, in thelr primary sense, they serve at least to illus- 
trate that unity of design which connects the Jewish with the Christian 
Dispensation.” : 


We now close a work by which we have been highly 
gratified, in the hope that the author’s recent exaltation to 
the bench will not be the means of preventing the com- 
pletion of a work in which so much progress has been 
made, and that we shall soon be presented with another 
Part, not inferior in merit to any of the preceding. His 
lordship no longer retains the title an¢é emoluments of Pro- 
fessor; but he still retains the privilege, and we hope an 
inclination also, to devote some portion of his time and 
talents to the improvement of those among whom that 
Church, for which he so strenuously contends, is destined to 
find its champions and supporters. : 


Ant. VI.—Travels in Brazil, By Henny Koster. 4to, 
Longman. 1816. 


Sours AMERICA, so prominent onthe globe of the earth, is 
likely to become equally conspicuous, ‘even im our own 
times, in the scale of nations. Less familiar with its inha- 
bitants than with those. of the northern. division, ef. the 
new world where we have long had.a home; less acquainted 
also with its greatly diversified surface, its lengthened 
rivers, its deep vallies, and its mountains that look down 
upon the clouds; we-are readily and much attracted 

any work respecting it, that promises to:supply information, 
or to gratify curiosity. Of the Ameriean Peninsula asa 
whole, we long ago had well: composed histories, and recently 
we have had the writings of several judicious travellers. But of 
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that portion of itto which this author calls our attention, the 
notices we have are comparatively few. Mr. Southey, to 
be sure, has published the first volume of his History of 
Brazil, and a masterly valuable work it is. Of travellers 
to that country Mr. Koster is the last, but far indeed from 
being the least. He visited it, however, not for the purpose 
of writing about it, but to seek for health; “ and during 
his residence he had no intention of publishing any account 
of what he saw and heard ;” and yet his narration will be 
found at once entertaining and useful; though, it may fairly 
be presumed, neither so entertaining nor so useful as it 
would have been, had he, with a view to publication, de- 
scribed objects fully while in his view, and recorded events 
while the circumstances of them were quite fresh in his 
recollection. 

[n Brazil, so favourable for commerce as to have once kept 
the parsimonious Hollanders in arms for years, so congenial to 
the human constitution as to allure to its shores those who 
might sink under the pressure of our grosser atmosphere, 
and so enriched and beautified by the hand of Nature, as 
to be one of the places of resort of many of our best 
botanists and naturalists, there has lately sprung up a king- 
dom, which the pious and devout king John will, doubtless, 
try to rear, as the Incas in an adjoining country long since 
did their authority, on the sacred mysteries of religion. The 
erection of a throne there does not, however, compensate the 
diminution of the number of thrones so unfeelingly caused 
by the antiroyalism of the allied sovereigns of Europe; for 
John, like our own sovereign, is the ruler of only an united 
kingdom. Yet the knowledge of its existence may touch the 
feelings of Napoleon, who sees in it, as in other signal 
instances, him exalted whom he laboured to depress. Por- 
tugal, which, viewed im conjunction with its colonies, was 
never considered the least important of the European 
monarchies, is now, however, little more than a province to 
Brazil; not that the one has lost much, but that the other 
has gained much ;—and to whom, next to Providence, ought 
we to ascribe this transfer of empire? To the gloomy recluse 
of St. Helena? or the neglected hero of Acre? to. him who 
rendered it necessary for an irresolute prince to fly the fra- 
ternal embrace? or to him who tore away the prince from 
the fate of the foolish Ferdinand, and, in an auspicious 
hour, gave him and his falling fortunes to the Atlantic gales? 
{t matters not to which, Portugal is less than before only 
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in name; Brazil is greater than before in actual prosperity, 
richer far in pleasing hope. 

Mr. Koster supposing it possible, as he might reasonably 
em puch do, th: it the re m: ty be some defee ts in aw ork, eveil 
after an author has done his best, modestly tells us not only 
that it was not his original purpose to write, but that he 
fears “the idiom of a fore ign language (the Ports iguese) is 
more familiar to him than “td own,’ &e. His style | is, how- 
ever, as expressive and perspicuous as that of a rete of 
travels ought to be; and we observe nothing unbritish 1 in his 
idiom, except his telling us that he was born in Portugal, 
and at the same time fi uttering rus by insisting upon it that 
he is an Englishman. « Amone judicious re aders, the style 
of works of this eles will be regarded as of little 
importance.” But this author's is good ; and had it been 
otherwise, Mr. Southey, to whom he acknowledges himselt 
indebted for advice and thei use of his library, and Dr. Trail, 
who has assisted him in drawins up his Appendix, would 
have taken care to render it tolerable. Tor nothing was 
likely to be bad which they had revised: that was likely to 
be eood of which they had approved. Their partiality to 
the ; ‘author must, however, have arisen from kindred pursuits 
and private esteem, not certainly from the mere conviction 
of great intrinsic worth in his performance. For although 
the naturalist may derive knowledge from it, the man ot 
business advantage, and the general reader amusement; it 
will not be found to refine the taste, to enlarge the bownile 
of philosophy, or to exhibit comm: unding i Impressive views 
of the state of civil society. We shall “presently indulge 
a little in quotation, which will be a pleasure to our rez ders. 

The author has made two voyages to Brazil. He took 
his first departure, anno 1809, from Liv erpool, the society of 
which we rejoice to perceive, from his animated reprobation 
of human slavery, had not vitiated his principles. He sailed 
the second time, anno 1811, from London: and his object, 
on both ccecasions, was the same—the recovery of his health, 
How far it was reasonable to look to the climate of South 
America as a hopeful resource, may be known from what 
follows. 


‘ The heat is, however, seldom very oppressive; the sea-breeze, during 
the whole vear, commences about nine o’clock in the morning, and continues 
until midnight. When exposed to it, even standing in the sun, the beat is 
so much alleviated by its influence, as to make the person so situated forget, 
tor a moment, that m the shade "he would be cooler, At the time this 
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subsides the land-breeze rises, and continues until early in the morning; and 
the half hour in the forenoon which occasionally passes between the one 
and the other, is the most unpleasant period of the day. In the rain 
season, just before the commencement of a heavy shower, the clouds are 
very dark, dense, and low ; the breeze is suspende dd fora hott time; there 
is then a sort of expectant stillness, and the weather is very sultry.’ Pp. 13 

“ January is not, properly speaking, the rainy season. The rains at a 
commencement of the year are called the primeiras aguas, or the first 

waters, and continue for about a fortnight or three w eeks, adver which the 
weather generally becomes again settled until M: ay or June, and from this 
time, until the end of August, the rains are usually pretty constant. From 
August or September, until ses opening of the year, there is not, usually, any 
rain. The dry weather can be depended upon ‘ih more certainty from 
September until January, than from February until May; likewise, the wet 
we ather can be looked tor with more certainty from June until August, than 
in January. ‘There are very few days, during the whole course of the year of 
incessant rain. What I have said regarding the seasons must, however, be 
taken with some latitude, as in all climates they are subject to 
variation.” —l, 143. 


If the author had the same motive for making two 
voyages to America, it also happened that he landed, after 
each « voyage, at the same place, Pernambuco, of which, as 
well as of its harbour, he furnishes us with a well-sketched 
sa The following is his description of the place: 


‘ The town of St. Antonio do Recife, commonly called Pernambuco, 
its the latter is properly the name of the captaincy, consists of three 
compartments, connected by two bridges, viz. Recife, St. Antonio, and 
Boa Vista. 

“ St. Antonio, or the middle town, is composed chiefly of large houses 
and broad streets ; and if these buildings had about them any beauty, there 
would exist here a certain degree of grandeur; but they are too lofty for 
their breadth, and the ground- floors are appropri neil to sho ps, warehouse ‘Sy 
stables, and. other purposes of a like nature. The shops are without 
windows, and the only light they have is admitted from the door. ‘There 


exists, as yet, very little distinction of trades; thus all descriptio ns ot 


mi wutactured goods are sold by the same person. Some of the minor 
streets consist of low and sh: ibby houses. Ilere are the Governor’s Palace, 
which was, in other times, the Jesuits’ Convent; the Treasury; the Town- 
hall, and Prison; the Barracks, which are very bad; the Franciscan, 
Cannclite, and Paula, Convents, and several Churches, the interiors of 
which are very handsomely ornamented, but very little plan has been 
preserved in the architecture of the buildings themselves. It comprises 
several squares, and has, to a certain degree, a gay and lively appearance. 
This is the principal division of the town. 

“ The bridge which connects St. Antonio with Boa Vista is constructed 
entirely of wood, and has upon it no shops, but is likewise narrow. The 
principal street of Boa Vista, which was formerly a piece of ground over- 
tlowed at high water, is broad and handsome ; the rest of this third division 
consists chietly of small houses, and, as there is plenty of room here, it 
extends to some distance, In a straggling manner, Neither the street of 
this part of the town nor of St. Antonio are paved, 
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“Some few of the windows of the houses are glazed, and have _— 
balconies; but the major part are without glass, and of these the balconies 
are enclosed by lattice-work: and no females are to be seen, excepting the 
negro slaves, which gives a very sombre look to the streets. The Portuguese, 
the Brazilian, and even the Mulatto women, in the middle ranks of lite, do 
not move out of doors in the day-time: they hear mass at the churches 
before day-licht, and do not again stir out, « scepting in sedan chairs, or mm 
the evening on foot, when, occasionally, a whole family will sally forth to 
take a walk. ' 

“ Recife is a thriving place, increasing daily in opulence and importance. 
The prosperity which it enjoys may, in some measure, be attributed to the 
character of its Governor and Captain-General, Caetana Pinto de Miranda 
Montenegro, who has ruled the province for the last ten years with 
systematic steadiness and uniform prudence. He has made no unnecessary 
innovations, but he has allowed useful improvements to be introduced. He 
has not with hurried, enthusiastic zeal, which often defeats its end, pushed 
forward any novelty that struck him at the moment, but he has given his 
consent and countenance to any proposal backed by respectable persons. 
He has not interfered and intermeddled with those concerns in which 
governments have no business, but he has supported them when they have 
been once established. IT here speak of commercial regulations and minor 
improvements in the chief town, and the smaller settlements of the country. 
leis alflable, and hears the complaints of a peasant or a rich merchant with 
the same patience; he is just, seldom exercising the power which he 
pOSSEsses of punishing without appeal to the civil magistrate 5 and when he 
does enforce it, the crime must be very glaring indeed. Ile acts upon a 
system, and from principle ; and if it is the fate of Brazil to be in the hands 
of a despotic government, happy, compared to its present state, would it mm 
general be, if ali its rulers resembled him. I love the place at which T so 
Jong resided, and I hope, most sincerely, that he may not be removed, but that 
he may continue to dispense to that extensive region the blessings of 2 
mild, torbearing administration. 

** In political consequence, with reference to the Portuguese government, 
Pernambuco holds the third rank amongst the provinces of Brazil; but ina 
commercial point of view, with reference to Great Britain, | know not 
whether it should not be named first. [ts chiet exports are cotton and 
sugar; the former mostly comes to England, and may be accounted at 
80,000 or 90,000 bags annually, averaging 160 pounds weght each bag. 
The latter is chiefly shipped to Lisbon.”— Pp. 5— 10. 

At Pernambuco there are no ins, nor yet any furnished 
lodgings ; so that a stranger, on his first arrival there, experiences 
great Inconventence, unless there be a friend ready to receive 
him. {t is equally worthy of remark, and will appear very 
extraordinary to persons going from this country, that there is 
at that place no post-office. When a ship arrives from Europe, 
the bag, or the box, containing the letters, is taken ashore, 
and emptied upon the beach, where all who have been looking 
out for intelligence are assembled, and are obliged to scramble 
for their letters. 

At page 30 we have as satisfactory an account of the 
state of the Brazilian government, and of the taxes levied 
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throughout the country, as could, perhaps, be had at the 
period when the facts were collected. 


“ The captaincies-general, or provinces of the first rank, in Brazil, of 
which Pernambuco is one, are governed by captains-general, or governors, 
who are appointed tor three years. At the end of this period the same 
person Is Continued or not, at the option of the supreme government. They 
are, mn tact, absolute im power; but before the person who has been 
nominated to ene of these places can exercise any of its functions, he is 
under the necessity of preseuting his credentials to the Senado da Camara, 
the chamber, or municipality, of the principal town. This is formed of 
persons of respectability in the place. The governor has the sole and 
supreme command of the military force. The civil and criminal causes are 
discussed betore, and determined by, the Ouvidor and Juiz de Fora; the two 
chiet judicial officers, whose duties are somewhat similar, but the former is 
the superior in rank. They are appointed for three years, and the term 
may be renewed. It ts in these departments of the government that the 
opportunities of amassing large fortunes are most numerous; and certain it 
1s that some individuals take advantage of them in a manner which renders 
sustice but a name. The governor can determine in a criminal cause with- 
out appeal, but, if he pleases, he reters it to the competent judge. The 
Procura:‘or da Coroa, attorney-general, is an officer of considerable weight. 

‘he fntendente da Marinha, port-admiral, is likewise consulted on matters 
of first importance ; as are also the Escrivam da Fazenda real, chict of 
the treasury; and the Juizda Altandega, comptroller of the customs. 
‘These seven othcers form the junta, or council, which occasioually meets 
to arrange and decide upon the affairs of the captaincy to which they 
belong. 

* Lhe ecclesiastical government is scarcely connected with that above 
mentioned, and is administered by a bishop, and a dean and chapter, with 
his vicar-general, &c. ‘The governor cannot even appoint a chaplain to the 
island of Fernando da Noronha, one of the dependencies of Pernambuco, 

ut acquaints the bishop that a priest is wanted, who then nominates one 
tor the place. 

“The number of civil and military officers is enormous; inspectors 
inmumerable—colonels without end, devoid ot any objects to inspect—with- 
out any regiments to command; judges to manage each trifling departinent, 
of which the duties might all be done by two or three persons thus sitlaries 
are augmented ; the people are oppressed, but the state is not benefited. 

“ ‘Taxes are laid where they fall heavy upon the lower classes, and nove 
are levied where they could be well borne. A tenth is raised in kind upon 
cattle, poultry, and agriculture, and even upon salt; this im former times 
appertained, as in other Christian countries, to the clergy *. All the taxes are 
farmed to the highest bidders, and this among the rest. They are parcelled 
out in extensive districts, And are contracted for at a reasonable rate, but the 
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“When Brazil was in its infancy, the clergy could not subsist upon 
their tithes, and theretore petitioned the government of Portugal to pay 
them a certain stipend, and receive the tenths for its own account: this wis 
accepted ; but now that the tenths have increased in value twentyfold, the 
government still pays to the vicars the same stipends. The clergy of the 
present day bitterly complain of the agreement made by those to wher 
they have succecded. 
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‘ontractors again dispose of their shares in small portions ; these are again 
retailed to other persons, and as a profit ts obtamed by each transter, the 
people must be oppressed, that these men may satisty those above them and 
enrich themselves. The system is in itself bad, but is rendered still heavier 
by this division of the spoil. The tenth of cattle, as | have already said, is 
levied in kind upon the estates in the interior of the country; and besides this,a 
duty of 320 reis per arroba of 32lbs. is paid upon the meat at the shambles, 
which amounts to about 25 per cent. Fish pays one-tenth, and afterwards a 
fiiteenth. Every transfer of immoveable property is subject to a duty of ten per 
cent, and moveables to five percent. Besides these, there are many other 
taxes of minor importance. Rum, both for exportation and home consumption, 
pays a duty of 80 reis per canado, which is sometimes a fourth of its value, but 
may be reckoned as trom fifteen to twenty per cent. Cotten pays the tenth, 
and is again taxed at the moment of exportation 600 reis per arroba of S2lbs. 
or about 13d. per lb. Nothing can be more injudicious than this double 
duty upon the chief article of exportation from that country to Europe. The 
duties at the custom-house are tifteen per cent upon imports, of which the 
valuation is left, in some measure, to the merchant to whom the property 
belongs. Here, I think, ten per cent more might be raised without being 
felt. A tax is paid at Pernambuco for lighting the streets of the Rio de 
Janeiro, whilst those of Recife remain in total darkness.”—Pp. 30—32. 


No distinct opinion is offered in this volume of the pro- 
bable issue of the grand Spanish insurrection; nor yet such 
a conjecture as many readers will expect, as to the measure 
of freedom and happiness which Brazil may expect to enjoy, 
now that its sovereign is resident in its capital; although it 
cannot be difficalt to divine, that with such a position, and 
enjoying so much of the bounty of Nature, liberty must 
ereatly increase in that region—if bigotry will but anywise 
permit. ‘Tbe discussion of such matters, it may be alleged, 
comes not properly within the province of a mere traveller. 
But we observe, that a book of travels is like a book on 
geography, the writer of which sometimes holds himself 
not only at liberty, but bound to say every thing at all to 
his purpose that occurs to him, and to record, as known 
facts, things which he neither at any time saw, nor did, nor 
heard, nor believes. ’ 

The first thing that attracted the author’s notice, on his 
arrival in Brazil, was a curious kind of boat used by the 
natives, called jangada. It is composed of six logs of light 
wood lashed together, and a very large sail; a paddle is 
used as a rudder, and it is usually managed by twomen. A 
drawing of one of these is annesed to the account of it 
The English flat saddles created some surprise among the 
Brazilians ; their own being high before and behind, which 
obliges the rider to be very upright and stiff in it: but this, 
the author tells us, is reckoned fashionable among them,” 
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Shortly afier his arrival, Mr. Koster paid a visit to « 
Brazilia in family. ‘Tbe manner in which he was tweated 
gives some idea of the general mode of living there; though 
he s says, that it must not be laid down as an invariable rate. 
The breakfast consisted of coffee and cakes ; and as soon as 
it was finished, backgammon and cards were introduced, 
cording to the general custom. ‘The dinner was served up 
at two o'clock. It consisted of a great number of dishes, 
placed on the table with no rega wd to order aud the com. 
pany occasionally complime uted one another by trans! erring 
to them pieces of meat from their own plates. ‘Vis latter 
ceremony, however, is not prevalent in the more civilized 
towns, but is in general use in the interior of the country. 
There were only two or three knives used at dinner; but 
there was an abundance of plates and silver forks. At 
another party at which the author was, the ladies ail ar- 
ranged themselves ov one side of the table, and the gentle- 
men on the other: some of the latter did not sit down at all 
but attended the ladies. 

The sight,” says Mr. Koster, “of all others the most 
dine to an Englishman, is that of the criminals, who 
perfor m the eianial offices of the palace, the barracks, the 
prisons, and other public buildings. They are chained in 
couples, and each couple is followed by a soldier armed with 
a bayonet. It is disgusting to see with what unconcern the 
iellows bear this most dis soraceful situation, laughing and 
talking as they go along to ‘cach other, to their acquaintance 
whom they may ‘chance to mect, and to the soldier who fol- 
lows them as a euard.” He mentions also some other 
glaring improprieties in the government of Brazil; but ob- 
serves, that the removal of the government from P ortugal to 
that country has aroused many persous from their supine- 
ness, and been of ereat service to the colony. ‘The Brazilians 

iow feel their importance; and the benefits which wil ulti- 

mately arise from a free and enlarged intercourse with 
ine e, will be of vast agree to them. 

On the IGih October, 1810, the author left Pernambuco 

to Visit some of the less populous parts of the country. lle 

proceeded in a northerly direction, keeping always near the 


g 


coast, and visiting the principal sea-port towns, of some of 
| 


which he gives a detailed account, He seusedind as far as 
Seara, a2 town on the coast, about 3 or 400 miles from Per- 
nambuco. The country through which he passed was but 
woorly cultivated; indeed it is impossib! e that it should be 
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otherwise, the number of inhabitants bearing so small a 
proportion to the extent of the country. It Is coienl 
chicily in rearing the sugar cane; but some cotton Is also 
produced. ‘The author traversed some sandy plains in his 
route, and oceasionally met with small hamlets of three or 
four eit res: the inhabitants of most of which were wretched 
€ nough—as far, at least, as the want of provisions could make 
them so; for, though some of them had money, they could 
not obtain food at any price, as it was then the dry season. 

The following ane cdote shews the ignorance of the people 
of that country, with respect to the customs of other nations. 
“| had become very intimate with my friend the major: 
he Jearnt from me that we had horses, “and cows, and dogs 
iu england, and he liked me the better for this: at first he 
wondered how it happened that | could ride; he thought 
I must be an apt scholar to have learnt since | had 
gone over to Brazil. the was also much surprised to hear 
that we had churches tn England, which he had never under- 
stood before. He said he sinula not believe henceforth 
that the English were Pagoens, heathens. IL told him, that 
one chief point upon which our religion differed from his, 
was In Ours not enjoining us to confess: he thought confes- 
sion a great annoyance, but he could not doubt its propriety.” 
‘This man, who had such enlightened ideas respecting Eng- 
land, was the son of a man of property, and was the major 
of a regiment of militia, of which his f: ither was the colonel. 

In those parts of Brazil that are thinly inhabited, the fol- 
lowing singular custom exists. A priest obtains a license 
from the bishop, and travels about the — carrying with 
him asmall altar, and all the other necessaries for prayer, 
Whenever he can collect a hen Se number of devout 
people, (provided they be also disposed to pay him for his 
trouble,) he says mass; and in this way they frequently earn, 
in the course of the year, from 150/. to 2007. 

rom the vast number of cattle that are bred in the exe 
tensive plains of Brazil, their price must of course be very 
small. My. Koster informs us, that a colt of from two to 
three years old, sells for about one guinea; a horse broken 
in for the pack-saddle, for two or three guineas; a bullock 
of two years, ten shillings ; a full grown ox, one guinea and 
a half; a cow, from one to five euine AS 5 ee a sheep, two 
or three shillings. But a fowl, hes ays, is as dear as a shee 


or a goat; aud he once paid four times as much for a fowl 
s he had done for a kid. 
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Having once gone to sleep in his hammock, by the side 
of a rivulet, the author was awakened by an unple: sant sen- 
sation, and perceived himself covered with insects called 
carupaios. ‘Yhey are small insects of a dark brown colour; 


their bite frequently produces intlammation, particularly if 


they be forcibly pulled from the flesh; and they are princi- 
pally troublesome to cattle. Mr. K. mentions several kinds 
of ants which are very troublesome, particularly the large 
red ant; it isfrom a quarter ofaninch to an inch in length, and 
its bite is very painful. In one night a nest of these avimals 
devoured a large part of a sack of maize. Scorpions, also, 
and large spiders, with some other kinds of formidable in- 
sects, are mentioned. 

The best view to be found in this book of the dispositions, 
manners, and habits of the Indians, (most of which they 
obviously possess in common with the various tribes to the 
northward of the Mississippi,) is given in the following 
passages : 


“ The Indians of these villages, and indeed of all those which I passed 
through, are Christians ; though it is said that some few of them follow in 
secret their own heathenish rites, paying adoration to the maraca, and 
praotising all the customs of their religion, if I may use this word, of which 
so exact a description is given in Mr. Southey’s History of Brazil. When 
the Roman Catholic religion does take root in them, it of necessity degene- 
rates into the most abject superstition. An adherence to superstitious 
sites, whether of Roman Catholic ordination, or prescribed by their own 
rindefined faith, appears to be the only part of their character in which 
they shew any const anc y. Fach village has its priest, who is Oftentimes a 
vicar, and resident for lite on the spot. A director is a!so attached to each 
village, who is supposed to be a white man: he has great power over the 
persons within his jurisdiction. Ifa proprietor of land is in want of work- 
men, he applies to the director, who agrees for the price at which the daily 
labour is to be paid, and he commands one of his chief Indians to take so 
many men and proceed w ith them to the estate tor which they are hired. 
The labourers receive the money themselves, and expend it as they please 
but the bargains thus made are usually be low the regular price of labour. 
Each village has two juizes ordinarios, or mayors, who act for one year. 
One juiz is a white man, and the other an Indian; but it may eas ily be 
sup ‘posed that the former has in fact the man: agement. These juizes have 
the power of putting suspi icious persons into ¢ ontinement, and of punishing , 
for small crimes: those of mure importance wait tor the correicaia, or 
circuit of the ouvidor of the captaincy. Each village cuntains a town-hall 
and prison, ‘Phe administration of jus tice in the sertam is gener: uly spoken 
of as most wretchedly bad; every crime obtains impunity by the payment 
of asum of money. An innocent person 1s sometimes punishe ‘d through 
te interest of a great man, whom he may have effended ; and the murderer 
escapes who has the good fortune to be under the protection of a poweriul 
patron. ‘This proceeds still more trom the feudal state of the ¢ oan try than 
from the corruption of the magistrates, who might uften be inc! ined to do 
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their duty, and yet be aware that their exertions would be of no avail, and 
would possibly prove fatal to themselves. ‘The Indians have likewise their 
capitaens-mores, and this title is conferred for life: it gives the holder some 
power over his fellows; but as it 1s among them unaccompanied by the 
possession of property, the Indian capitaens-mores are much ridiculed by 
the whites; and, indeed, the half-naked otlicer with his gold-headed cane 
is a personage who would excite laughter from the most rigid nerves. 

“The Indians are in general a quiet and inoffensive people; they have 
not much fidelity ; but although they desert, they will not injure those 
whom they have served. ‘Their lives are certainly not passed in a pleasant 
manner under the eye of a director, by whom they are imperiously treated, 
consequently it is not surprising that they should do all in their power to 
ieave their villages and be tree from an immediate superior; but even when 
they have escaped from the irksome dominion of the director, they never 
settle in one place. The Indian scarcely ever plants for himself, or if he 
does, rarely waits the crop; he sells his maize, or mandioc, for half its 
value betore it is fit to be gathered, and removes to some other district. 
lis favourite pursuits are fishing and hunting; a lake or rivulet will alone 
induce him to be stationary for any length of time. He has a sort of inde- 
pendent feeling, which makes him spurn at any thing like a wish to deprive 
him of his own free agency; to the director he submits because it is out of 
his power to resist. An Indian can never be persuaded to address the 
master to whom he may have hired himself by the term of senhor, though 
it is made use of by the whites in speaking to each other, and by all other 
free people m the country; but the negroes also use it in speaking to their 
masters, therefore the Indian will not; he addresses his temporary master 
by the term of amo or patram, protector or patron. The reluctance to use 
the term of senhor may, perhaps, have commenced with the immediate 
descendants of those who were in slavery, and thus the objection may have 
become traditionary. They may refuse to give by courtesy what was once 
required from them by law: however, if it began in this manner, it is not 
now continued for the same reason, as none of those with whom I con- 
versed, and they were very many, appeared to know that their ancestors 
had been obliged to work as slaves. 

“« The instances of murder committed by Indians are rare. They are 
pilferers rather than thieves. When they can they eat immoderately ; but 
if it 1s necessary they can live upon a very trifling quantity of food, to 
which their idleness often reduces them. They are much addicted to 
liquor, and will dance in a ring, singing some of the monotonous ditties of 
their own language, and drink for myhts and days without ceasing. ‘Their 
dances are not indecent, as those of Atrica. ‘The Mulattoes consider then - 
selves superior to the Indians, and even the Creole blacks look down upon 
them: * He is as paltry as an [ndian,’ is a common expression among the 
lower orders in Brazil. They are vilely indifferent regarding the conduct 
of their wives and daughters; lying, and other vices attached to savage life, 
belong to them. Affection seems to have little hold upon them; they 
appear to be less anxious for the life and welfare of their children thai 


any other cast of men who inhabit that country. The women, however 
~ . , 


do not, among these semi-barbarians, perform the principal drudgery ; if 
the husband is at home he fetches water from the rivulet, and fuel from the 
wood; he builds the lut whilst his wife takes shelter in some neighbour's 
shed: but if they travel, she has her young children to carry, the pots, the 
baskets, and the excavated gourds; whilst the husband takes his wallet of 
joat-skin and his hammock rolled up upon his back, his fishing net, and his 
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arms, and walks in the rear. The children are washed on the day of their 
birth in the nearest brook or pool of water. Botli the men and the women 
are cleanly in many of their habits, and particularly in those relating to 
their persons; but in some other matters their customs are extremely dis- 
gusting; the same knite is used for all purposes, and with little preparatory 
cleaning is employed in services of descriptions widely opposite. They do 
not reject any kind of food, and devour it almost without being cooked ; 
rats, and other small vermin, snakes and alligators, are all accepted. 

“ The instinct, tor I know not what else to call it, which the Indians 
possess above other men, in finding their way across a wood to a certain 
spot on the opposite side without path or apparent mark, is most surprising ; 
they trace footsteps over the dry leaves which lie scattered under the trees. 
The letter-carriers rom one province to another are mostly indians, for 
from habit they endure great fatigue, and will walk day after day with little 
rest for months together, I have met them with their wallets made of goat- 
skin upon their shoulders, walking at a regular pace, which is not altered 
by rough or smooth. ‘Though a horse may outstrip one of these men for 
the first few days, still if the journey continues long, the Tudian will in 
the end arrive before him. Ifa criminal has eluded the diligence of the 
police officers, Indians are sent in pursuit of him as a last resource. It is 
well known that they will pot take him alive; each man who sees the 
offender fires, for they do not wish to have any contention, Nor is 1¢ pos- 
sible for the magistrate to fix upon the individual of the party who shot the 
criminal; for if any of them are asked who kilied him, the answer tvariably 
is, os homens, the men. 

“It is usually said that a party of Indians will fight tolerably well, 
but that two or three will take to their heels at the first alarm. Some 
of them, however, are resolute, and sufficiently courageous; but the ge- 
neral character 1s usually supposed to be cowardiy, imconstant, devoid 
of acute teelings, as forgetful of favours as of injuries, obstinate in trifles, 
regardless of matters of importance. ‘The character of the negro 1s more 
decided ; it is worse, but it is also better. From the black race the 
worst of men may be formed; but they are capable likewise of great and 
good actions. The Indian seems to be without energy or exertion; de- 
void of great good or great evil. Much may, at the same time, be said 
m their favour; they have been unjustly dealt with, they have been 
trampled upon, and afterwards treated as children: they have been 
always subjected to those who consider themselves their superiors, and 
this desire to govern them has even been carried to the direction of 
their domestic arrangements. But no,—if they are a race of acute beings 
capable of energy, of being deeply interested upon any subject, they 
would do more than they have done. The priesthood is open to them, 
but they do not take advantage of it. I never saw an Indian mechanic 
in any of the towns; there is no instance of a wealthy Indian; rich 
mulattoes and negroes are by no means rare. I have had many dealings 
with them as guides and carriers, and subsequently as labourers, and 
have no reasou to complain, for | was never injured by any of them; but 
neither did I receive any particular good service, excepting in the instance 
of Julio. For guides and carriers they are well adapted, as their usual 
habits lead them to the rambling life which these employments encourage. 
As Jabourers, I found that they had usually a great inclination to over- 
reach, but their schemes were badly made, and, consequently, easily dis- 
covered. I never could depend upon them for any length of time, and to 
advance money or clothing to them, is a certain loss. If 1 had any labour, 
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which was to be performed by a given ume, the overseer would always 
reckon upon his mulatto and negro free people ; but did not mention 1n the 
list of persons who were to work, any of the Indians whom I was then 
employing; and on my speaking of them, he auswered, £ An Indian is 
only to be mentioned for the present day ;’ meaning, that no reliance is to 
be placed upon them. F 

« Like most of the aboriginal inhabitants of the western hemisphere, 
these people are of a copper colour. They are short, and stoutly made ; 
but their limbs, though large, have not the appearance of possessing great 
strength, they have no shew of muscle. The face is disproportionately 
broad, the nose flat, the mouth wide, the eye deep and small, the hair 
black, coarse, and lank ; none of the men have whiskers, and their beards 
are not thick, The women, when they are young, have by no means an 
unpleasant appearance ; but they soon fall off, and become ugly; their 
fizures are seldom well shaped. Deformity is rare among the Indians; I 
do not recollect to have seen an individual of this race who had been born 
defective; and the well-informed persons with whom I conversed, were of 
opinion, that the Indians are more fortunate in this respect, than any 
other race with whom they were acquainted. All the Indians of Pernam- 
huco speak Portuyueze, but few of them pronounce it well; there is 
always a certain twang, which discovers the speaker to be an Indian, 
aithough the voice was heard without the person being seen; many of them 
however, do not understand any other language. The Indians seldom, if 
ever, speak Portugueze so well as the generality of the Creole negroes.” 
— Pp. 116—122. 

“ {| have, perhaps, hardly said sufficient, to give a correct idea of the 
inhabitants of the fazenrdas, or cattle estates. Unlike the Peons of the 
country in the vicinity of the River Plate, the Sertanejo has about him his 
wife and family, and lives in comparative comfort. The cottages are 
stnall, and built of mud, but afford quite sullicient shelter in so fine a 
climate: they are covered with tiles, where these are to be had, or, as is 
inore general, with the leaves of the Carndiba. Hammocks usually sup- 
ply the place of beds, and are by far more comfortable, and these are 
Likewise frequently used as chairs. Most of the better sort of cottages 
contain a table; but the usual practice, is for the family to squat down 
upon atmat ina circle, with the bowls, dishes, or gourds in the centre; 
thus to eat their meals on the floor, Kuives and forks are not much 
known, and are not at all made use of by the lower orders. It is the cus 
tom in every house, from the highest to the lowest, as in former times, 
and, indeed, the same practice prevails in all the parts of the country 
which [ visited, for a silver basin, or one of earthen-ware, or a cuia, and 
a fringed cambric towel, or one that is made of the coarse cotton cloth of 
the country, to be handed round, that all those who are going to sit down 
to eat, may wash their hands; and the same ceremony, or rather neces- 
sary piece of cleanliness, takes place again after the meal is finished. 
)f the gourds, great use 1s made in domestic arrangements; they are cut 
in two, and the pulp is scovuped out; then the rind is dried, and these 
rude vessels serve almost every purpose of earthen-ware: water 1s car- 
ried in them, &c., and they are likewise used as measures. They vary 
from six inches in circumference to about three feet, and are usually 
rather of an oval shape. The gourd, when whole, is called cubaca, and the 
half ofthe rind iscalled cuta. It isa creeping plant, and grows spontane- 
ously in many parts; butin others, the people plant it among the mandioc. 

The conversation of the Sertanejos usually turns upou the state of their 
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vattle, or of women, and occasionally accounts of adventures which took 
place at Recife, or at some other town, The merits or demerits of the 
priests, with whom they may happento beacquainted, are likewise discussed ; 
and their irregular practices are made a subject of ridicule. The dress of 
the men has already been described; but when they are at home, a shirt 
and drawers alone remain. ‘The women have a more slovenly look, as 
their only dress is a shift and a petticoat, no stockings, and oftentimes no 
shoes: but when they leave home, which is very seldom, an addition is 
made of a large piece of coarse white cloth, either of their own, or of Euro- 
pean inanufacture, and this is thrown over the head and shoulders; a pair 
of shoes are likewise then- put on. They are good horsewomen, and the 
high Portugueze saddle serves the purpose of a side saddle very com- 
pletely. [never saw any Brazilian women riding, as is the case occa- 
sionally in Portugal, in the manner that men do. Their employment cone 
sists in household arrangements entirely ; for the men even milk the cows 
and goats, the women spin and work with the needle. No females of free 
birth are ever seen employed in any kind of labour in the open air, ex- 
cepting in that of occasionally fetching wood or water, if the men are 
notathome. The children generally run about naked until a certain 
age, but this is often seen even in Recife: to the age of six or seven years, 
boys are allowed to run about without any clothing. Formerly, I mean 
before the commencement of a direct trade with England, both sexes 
dressed in the coarse cotton cloth which is made in the country: the pet- 
ticoats of this cloth were sometimes tinged with a red dye, which was ob- 
tained from the bark of the coipuna tree, a native of their woods; and 
even now, the dye is used for tinging fishing nets, as it is said, that those 
which have undergone this process last the longest. 

“* In those times, a dress of common printed cotton, of English or Por 
tugueze manufacture, cost from eight to twelve nul reis, from two to three 
guineas; owing to the monopoly of the trade, by which the merchants of 
Recife put what price they pleased upon their commodities: other things 
were in proportion. Owing to the enormous price, European articles of 
dress could, of course, only be possessed by the rich people. However, 
since the opening of the ports to foreign trade, English goods are finding 
their way all over the country, and the hawkers are now a numerous body 
of men. The women seldom appear, and when they are seen, do not 
take any part in the conversation, unless it be some one good wife who 
rules the roast; if they are present at all when the men are talking, they 
stand, or squat down upon the ground, in the door-way leading to the in- 
terior of the house, and merely listen. The morals of the men are by no 
means strict ; and when this is the case, it must give an unfavourable bias, 
mm some degree, to those of the women: but the sertenego is very jealous ; 
and more murders are committed, and more quarrels entered into on this 
score, by tenfold, than on any other. These people are revengeful ; an 
offence is seldom pardoned; and in default of law, of which there is 
scarcely any, each man takes it into bis own hands. This is, without 
any sort of doubt, a dreadful state of society, and I do not, by any means, 
pretend to speak in its justification ; but if the causes of most of the mur- 
ders committed, and beatings given are enquired into, I have usually 
found, that the receiver had only obtained what he deserved. Robberies 
in the Sertam is scarcely known: the land is, in favourable years, too 
plentiful to afford temptation; and in seasons of distress for food, every 
man is, for the most part, equally in want. Subsistence is to be obtamed 
an easier manner than by stealing, in so abundant a country, and where 
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doth parties are equally brave and resolute ; but, besides these reasons, | 
think the Sertanejos are a good race of people. They are tractable, and 
might easily be instructed, excepting in religious matters: in these they 
are fast riveted; and such was their idea of an Englishman and a heretic, 
that it was, on some occasions, dificult ta make them believe, that I, who 
had the figure of a human being, could possibly belong te ‘that nou-de- 
script race. They are extremely ignorant, few of them possessing even the 
coumnonest rudiments of knowledge. Their relizion is confined to the ob- 
servance of certain forms and ceremonies, and to the frequent repetition 
of a few prayers, faith in charms, relics, and other things of the same 
order. The Sertanejos are courageous, generous, sincere, and hospitable : 
ita favour is begged, they know not laos to deny it; but if you trade with 
them, either for cattle, or aught else, the character change 's, and then they 
wish to outwit you, conceiving success to be a piece of clearness of which 
they may boast.” P. 145—146. 

On his return to Pernambuco, at the end of the year 1811, 
the author tells us that he found the town much improved, 
owing to the arrival there of some Portuguese families, who 
had introduced Europe an customs, Soon afterwards, he 
and a friend entered into a scheme of farming, and rented 
sugar estate; and he continued in this employment 
during the rest of his stay. The remainder of the volume 
13 not quite so interesting as the first part; so that we shall 
not enter into any thing like a detail of it. 

We have said that, though this book can considerably 
advance neither the liberal arts nor the abstract sciences, 
(which, indeed, no book written of such a country at such a 
time could well do,) yet it is such as to impart both pleasure 
and profit. The scenes of life, and of nature too, which iz 
lays open, will afford an agreeable pastime to those who use 
reading as a luxury: the “botanist has some good lessons 
given him; the merchant and manufacturer are furnished 
with useful hints; and Mr. K. seems so thorough-bred a 
planter, that no man can read him without fancying that he 
knows sufficiently how to realize a fortune by growing 
cotton and rearing the sugar-cane —We add to our account 
the following expression of the author’s feelings, which 
are so natural, that all must sympathize with the writer ; and 
described with so much simplicity and good sense, as to in- 
cline one to ascribe to him an ingenuous, virtuous mind. 


‘IT gave up my plan of residing in Brazil with reluctance; but IT am now 
aaa rejoiced that it so happened. Yet, at that time, it required some 
resolution to leave the people, the place, and the things in which I had 
taken deep interest,—my negroes and free people, my horses and my dogs, 
and even my cats and fowls: the house and the g: arden which I bad been 
improving and forming, and the fields which I had cleared, and was culti- 
vating. All this, believe me, cost much pain in leaving; but thanks to 
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those who desired that it should be so. T should have soon become a Brazil 
planter: the state in which a man who rules over slaves is placed, is not 
likely to make him a better creature than he would under other circum- 
stances have been. I should, perhaps, shortly have been totally unfit to 
become a member of any saber society ; my inclinations led me to like the 
life which I was leading : I was young, ‘and was independent, and had power 


Although I am fully aware of the evils which attend a feudal state of 


society, I liked to have dependants. I might have become so arbitrary, so 
much a lover of a half-savage life; L might have contracted so great vu 
relish for rambling, have become so unsettled, as to have been dissatisfied 


with what is rational and to be desired in this world. Until lately, I che- 


rished the hope of being able to return to that country, with the means of 


crossing the continent of South America; but I have now given this up 


from unavoidable circumstances, and even my wishes have taken another 


bias: but God only knows whether it may not be my fate to enter into the 


scheme ; accident, and inclinations over which I have no controul, may so 
direct. "England 1 is my country, but my native soil is Portugal : I belong to 


both; and whether in the company of Englishmen, of Portugueze, or Bra- 
zilians, I feel equally among my countrymen. My constant and fervent 


prayers are offered up for their prosperity, and for a continuance of that 
friendship which has borne the test of so many years. T'resh causes have 
lately occurred for rivetting the links which bind the two united nations ; 

their people have fought tovether, and neither have been found wanting. ” 
—P. 334. 


Several tolerably good coloured plates are given, illus- 


trative of mills, of harbours, and different sorts of vessels 
used by the aboriginal inhabitants; and, above all, of their 
dress, or what we coxcombically call costume. 


tLEVIEWS. 


The British Review. No. 16. 
2. The Quarterly Review. No. 30. 
8. The Edinburgh Review. No. 55. 


‘On Friday, November the first, was published the British 
Review, No. 16 


‘“« For dulness ever must be regular.” 


Mechanical processes for the production of books and news- 
papers, are becoming very fashionable in this country ; and the 
British Review appears to be one of the things for which we 
are indebted to machinery alone. — Its conductors have, hike all 
other handicraftsmen, a secret for its composition, which we 
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believe we have discovered, from a careful analysis of ts con- 
tents: Take of impenetrable dulness, four parts; of metho- 
distical fanaticism, two parts; of unintelligible metaphor, two 
parts; of raving folly, one part; of ludicrous insolence, one 
part; of absurd and unnecessary gravity, two parts: mix all 
these ingredients, and the result will be a number of the British 
Review. 

This delectable union of things, indeed, might have been 
looked for in a journal which was sinking into its dotage; 1m the 
Critical Review, for example, or in the Monthly Review. But 
that such a mixture of extravagant fancies, of mcomprehensible 
reasoning, aud of methodistical monkery, dressed up in unin- 
telligible jargon, should have composed a review, which was to 
owe its popularity not to the patronage of a faction, but to its 
own merits, was quite incomprehensible to those who calcu- 
lated the chances for and against its success. ‘The manufac- 
turers of the § shreds and patches’ of which it is composed, 
had heard, we suppose, that the wit of the Edinburgh Review 
was one of the powerful sources of the pleasure which it has 
bestowed ; and they, too, were resolved to excite laughter in 
their own way; and they have succeeded, we believe, to a 
miracle ; for their ludicrous gravity, and their wit run mad, 
convulsed all the world with laughter. The present number, 
however, will have a very opposite tendency; for we never 
have seen any thing in the shape of a review, which was so 
ineffably dull. In our last notice of this publication, we ven- 
tured to quote a whole sentence from the 15th number, for the 
entertaiment of our readers ; but we dare not venture upon an 
extract of equal length from that which is now before us, lest 
our readers might be visited with the frequent and_ protracted 
fits of yawning with which its pages have infected ourselves. 
We intend, in this article, merely to give a catalogue of its con- 
tents; only premising, that in all cases the reviewer follows 
with servility the opiuions and reasoning of his author, except 
where his religious notions chance to differ from the metho- 
distical fantasies of the British Review. 

Among the books, whose titles are placed at the head of the 
articles in the 16th No., are, Mr. Weyland’s Principles of 
Population and Production; Faber and IF. Schlegel on Pagan 
Mythology; and Mr. Sumner on Apostoiical Preaching. 
These arucles are said to have been writteti “in an after dinner’s 
sleep ;” but this insinuation, we think, is quite wicked and 
calumpious. ‘The opinion of those ill-natured persons who 
have ventured to assert this, must have been founded on inter- 
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nal evidence alone ; on the tendency to profound sleep, which 
has accompanied their perusal, The pleasant theory of these 
political economists is very amusing and very emphatical ; it is, 
to ‘LEAVE ALL THINGS IN THE HANDS OF PROVIDENCE, 

who,’ they add with due caution, ¢ will probably be admitted to 
be a competent legislator,’ and that ‘ happiness i is IN proportion 
as sound religion ine ulcates pure morality.’ When did these 
profound gentlemen hear, that sound religion inculcated any 
other kind of morality ? and what are they pleased to call 
‘impure morality ?” They differ from Mr. Faber on every point 
upon which two opinions can exist; yet they consider the pub- 
lication of this farrago of error to be a benefit conferred on the 
public ; and that its greatest fault 1s its bulk! ‘This is singu- 
larly valuable and consistent criticism. 

Sympathetic dulness, we suppose, attracted the attention of 
the British Review to the late gigantic publication of Dr. Nott. 
The writer of the Review of Dr. Nott’s edition of Surrey and 
Wyatt kindly informs us, that Hume says, that ‘ there is no 
man of that age, who has the least pretension to be ranked 
among our classics.” ‘This learned person controverts what he 

calls, the ‘rash and dogmatical dictum’ of Hume —he tells us 
that § surely Surrey and W vett, “ the two chieftains,” as Put- 
tenham calls them, may be allowed to take their place as Eng- 
lish classics.’ Our readers will easily perceive the weight and 
originality of this argument, and the ereat elegance with which it 
is set forth—as well as the singular fitness and beauty of the va- 
luable quotation from Puttenham: and to those who have read the 
poetry of Surrey and Wyatt, and who, unfortunately, remember 
their sempitern: al Jeremiades, their endless affectations, and their 
love-sonnets to babies in the nursery, (to whose intellects and 
notions, indeed, they are admirably suited,) it will be equally 
evident, that the ‘ dictum’ of Hume, which sounds so dogmati- 
cal in the ears of this gentleman, is the ‘ dictum’ of sound rea- 
son and of good taste, which are as much epposed to the 
poetical faith which Surrey and Wyatt, and their editor preach, 
us they are opposed to the critical canons of the British 
Review. 

The very novel and interesting publication of Sir Nathaniel 
William Wraxall, is next prese ‘nted to us. The reviewer tells 
us, that Sir N. W. Wraxall ‘ has answered three Reviews in 
two ways. ‘This is rather puzzling ; but he endeavours, in pity 
to dull readers like ourselves, to illustrate his ¢ dictum’ by a me- 
taphor ; but the commentary is still more obscure than the 
text. © Ashe has several assailants upon him at one time,’ says 
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our kind interpreter, ‘ he very age comes into the field 
with a pistol in each hand’ Now, to us, in our simplicity, 
this does not appear to be the way to auswer a man in two ways : 
if such arguments can be called answers, such an array rather 
seems to us to indicate some intention of an iteration of the 
same answer. © Mt is the Chevalier de Grammont,’ he proceeds 
to inform us, ‘who is the secret object of emulation to the wor- 
thy baronet, as the following passage will show.’ The passage 
then lias: ‘Charles LT. and Louis XIV., surrounded by miss 
rege s, and all the dissipation of a court, presented to Burnet, 

» Grammont, or to Voltaire, perpetual matter of entertaining 
recital,’ We do not see that this passage proves that Grammont 
is ‘ the secret object of emulation to the worthy baronet ;’ or, at 
least, if it proves any thing, it shows that Burnet ‘and Voltaire were 
equi ily ¢ objects of emulation to the worthy baronet.’ We pass 
over the opinions of this facetious person upon * Female Cote 
TERIES,’ (accerding to the orthography of the British Review,) 
aud upon the dancing of Lady Hamilton; neither of which 
subjects would be very interesting to our readers. We are 
the is edified with a brace of short extracts from the inestimable 
‘ Memoirs? which do not occupy much more than six closely 
printed pages: and differ from the style of the Review itself, 
only in being a little more readable; and the article is con- 
cluded by a ‘ right, pleasant, and profitable’ comparison of the 
character of Sir N. W. Wraxall, and Colonel George Hanger, 
written ina style which proves th: it the author possesses a cri- 
tical knowledge ot the ‘ vulgar tongue. 

The Review of Biot’s ¢ Traité de Physique,” which follows, 
concludes in a fine vein of poetry, which has been most absurdly 
printed as prose. ‘I'he introduc tion gives usa piece of informa- 
tion, which is not quite new to us, though the Gentlemen of 
the British Review seem to consider it perfectly original, ‘ News 
ton,’ say they, ‘ the great father of the science of optics, as well 
as of physic al astronomy, t taught his philosophy at Cambridge.’ 
It is doubtless very dignified “benevolence in critics so absurdly 
grave and so solemnly ludicrous, to deal out their valuable in- 
telligence in this liberal manner, but we are sorry to tell them 
that, however late may have been the period of their first ac- 

uaintance with this ‘ high matter,’ it has been known to all 

ce rest of the world for more than 120 years. ‘This fact, 

however, takes nothing from their meritoriousness in proclaim- 

ing their discovery; and we think it, for this reason, deserving of 

commemoration. Equally important and interesting are “the 

following poetical passages. ‘ There (at Cambridge) his dis- 
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ciples flourished in long and honourable succession; there his 
philosophy is still taught; and é¢here stands the college, to whose 
intellectual splendour’ (what does this mean!) he so essentially e 
contributed, and under the cloisters of whose noble library we 
scarcely ever walked in the ardent days of youth, but we fancied 
that we heard at every step the pillers echoing the name of 
Newton.’ ‘This is very fine, yet, in spite of all this, in spite of 
the intellectual splendour of the college, im spite of all the y 
other fancies and echoes of this enthusiastical person, and in 
spite of all the eloquence of the pillars, no new edition of 
Newton’s Principia has been published for half a century ! 
Here is a splendid example of the bathos—‘ a parturient moun- 
tain produces a muscipulay abortion !’ 
‘ Dulness and stupidity, whose natural doom it is to die by 
neglect, will sometimes re-act against endeavours to abridge 
their existence. So has it fared with this suppressed work.’ 
Such is the eloquent introduction to an account of the publica- 
tion on the Agricultural State of the Kingdom, which was ori- fy 
ginally suppressed; but we cannot, in spite of all our pains, 
discover the reason of the application of the epithets ‘ dull’ and 
‘stupid, and the remark about their re-action, to the Agri- 
cultural Report ; but we are sorry to inform the writer of this 
precious morsel, that his aphorism is singularly applicable and 
happy, if it be applied to the British Review. 
On the Bishop of Gloucester’s Charge, one of our 
writers says, that‘ a bishop is a city set on a hill, which 
cannot be hid, unless he sleeps away his hours without 
commixing with the busy world.’ ‘These metaphors are 
very excellently confused—but this is a part of the system 
of the review. Itis much better, we conceive, that a bishop 
should sleep himself, than that he should make others 
sleep; and, if the opinion of the city, or of the bishop, (for 
it is not very clear which is alluded to,) be withheld, it is 
perhaps more fortunate, both for the quiet of the church 
and of mankind. Bishops are people good enough in their 
day and generation ; and their primary charges, and good 
dinners, always create a sensation of pleasure in the minds 
of some men; for they have generally an excellent thing a 
against the Methodists, or the Bible Society, or an excellent 
thing at table. Few have gone beyond these pious limits ; 


and those who have overstept them, have, like the foxes in 
the Book of Judges, carried firebrands and dissension along 
with them. 


We have next an article on the Observance of the 
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Sabbath, which is written in a very amiable spirit, and 
with much rational zeal. Our readers will be surprised to 
hear that these qualities exist in the 16th No. of the British 
Review; but we confess, that we regard this particular 
piece with some indulgence, seeing that we have, from its 
eminence, a Pisgah-sight of the conclusion of the number; 
a conclusion which, to speak in the manner of the British 
Review, is a Canaan to our wearied spirits, where we hope 
to sink into profound repose. 

That repose was not promised in vain; for the conclud- 
ing article ¢ On the Tithe System’ bestowed it with profuse 
liberality. The arguments, and the metaphors, we have 
Juckily forgot in our long sleep; but we can give the 
readers of The Antiquary’ a perfect idea of its style, and 
of the interesting way in which the point is handled, by 
reminding them of the splendid orations of the Reverend 
Mr. Blattergow! upon the same subject. 

The QuarrerLy Review is, as it is wont, dull, affected, 
insolent, dogmaticai, and instinct with furious bigotry. It 
would be as distressing to our readers as it would be 
ennuyant to ourselves, to produce examples of all these 
sins. Nor is it necessary to make a hortus siccus of these 
plants; for every body knows that they are indigenous to 
the Quaterly Review. But we will give a few speci- 
mens of the outrageous affectations of the present number, 
in those articles which the ponderous gentlemen of the 
Quarterly Review are pleased to consider as gay and 
interesting: but we, for our part, can say with truth, that 
they have far more lead about thein than those papers of 
the Edinburgh Journal which are written upon the most 
profound and most learned subjects. 

The first article is upon the ‘‘lravcls of Ali Bey :’ and 
by far the most remarkable thing about it is the spirit of 
furious intolerance, and persecuting bigotry, in which it is 
written. ‘Phen comes an article on ‘ Wedderburne Webster's 
Waterloo,’ which appears to us to be the most lame, impotent, 
and ponderous performance, after the poem itself, which we 
ever had the iil-luck to read. Nothing can be more provoking 
than that a person should prepare you for something very ludi- 
crous, and conclude by leaving you lalf-angry and half-asleep. 
The wit of the piece consists in the author’s assertion, that the 
poem is the fortuitous produce of M. Didot’s steam-engine, and 
that he has placed the name of Wedderburne Webster on the 
title. This, to be sure, is very laughable ; but the author, in ordey 
‘to make much more laugh,’ kmidly tells us about the nonsenec 
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which the machine has ground—and of patterns of curicus work- 
manship—and of a talkative battlement ; and when he i inte ‘nds to 
be very vivacious, and severe, and ironic val, he says, ‘ Now 

riddle-my-ree, what is this? (See page 347.) All which very 
excellent things are printed in zfa/tcs: and we fairly acknowledge 
that we could never have suspected that the writer intended to 
be very witty, without some such indication of his purpose. 

We have next a somewhat tedious article upon the Chinese , 
works published by the excellent and zealous missionaries of 
Serampore ; a heavy article on the poet Mason; a well-written, 
but too long article on Insanity, and on the facts which have 
lately been brought to light concerning the horrible treatment of 
the unfortunate maniacs; an elaborate article upon the ‘ Re- 
searches’ of the illustrious M.de Humboidt, which is full of 
prejudice and ill-temper; and a contemptible one upon the 
Poetic Mirror. 

The author of this last exquisite piece is pleased to tell us, 
that ‘he has seen, with ineapressible delight, that admirable 
tragedian, Mr. Kemble ;’ and after communicating this ver 
inportant and interesting information, he is farther pleased to 
add, that ‘he has seen and laughed at Mathews’s mimicry of 
Kemble.’ Nay, he proceeds yet more bountifully to aluminate 
our darkness by saying, that ‘he has seen actors who were not 
the mimics but the imitators of Mr. Kemble, who pleased him 
most when he forgot that they were imitators.’ Now let us see 
how this ingenious person handles the exquisite illustration with 
which he has favoured us. He tells us, that § what Mathews 
is to Kemble, the Rejected Addresses are to our Poets. We 
humbly confess, that we, in our simplicity, never could see any 
thing at all ludicrous in Mathews’s mimicry, beyond the mere 
circumstance of its being a concentration of the peculiarities of 
Kemble, and of the other actors whom he imitates—for he re- 
peats the very words of their characters ; and the mimicry would 
become disgusting, if the mimic attempted to give to Penrud- 
dock, or Richard TLL. an air of burlesque. Lis imitation of 
the comedians consists in an exaggerated representation of their 
manner. Now the ¢ Rejected Addresses’ are broad and farci- 

cal imitations of our Poets,—and are very like what they would 
write, if they were to write ina ludicrous and distorted way, 
but in their own manne: upon that particular subject; though 
there is not the slightest resemblance beyond the mere structure 
of their style, between the imitations of Lord Byron, of Waiter 
Scott, or of Crabbe, and what these authors have actually writ- 

ten. We believe, in fact, that the mimicry of Mathews, and of 
the author of the Poetic Mirror, have a much greater resem- 
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blance to each other, in quality, than the talents of this kind 
which the authors of the ‘ Rejected Addresses’ possess, bear 
to those of the comedian; and our critic, we think, might have 
found a better parallel to the Saiths’ vei of imitation, in Mrs. 
Orger’s admirable ridicule in ‘Tilburina, of the exquisite acting 
of Miss O'Neill in Belvidera. ‘This picce of caricature 1s quite 
perfect in its kind; and is, to the pure and touching passion in 
the representation of Miss O'Neill, exactly what the anamor- 
phosed pictures of the Rejected Addresses are to the poetry of 
the living originals. 

We have thrown away more space upon this elegant histrionic 
illustration of the Quarterly Reviewer than it may seem to be 
worth; but we could not tolerate the supercilious air and osten- 
tatious bonhommie with which this person has, in his wisdom, 
dealt us out our dole of intelligence. If he had been revealing 
to us the causes of gravitation, or unfolding all the sublime 
secrets of the human mind, the writer could not have displayed 
an appearance of more exalted beneficence, or of the lofty con- 
descension of a superior being to the frailties and errors of man. 
We wished also to show how the Quarterly Review, even m 
matters of taste, reasons from groundless analogies, or from no 
analogies at all. This benevolent person then proceeds to give 
us a specimen of what he calls ‘The Guerrilla;? and al- 
thouzh we have read the Poetic Mirror with some care, yet we 
confess that we were a little puzzled to discover the thing which 
is here spelt with such an agglomeration of rough consonants : 
however, we stumbled onward to something about a certain 
Conrape, which name, though, as usual, mis-spelt, developed 
the mystery; for we found from this, aud a few other instances 
of the like sort, that the illustrious critic, however learned in 
other matters, was rather ignorant of Dilworth and Dyche ; 
whose useful books upon English spelling we would, in all hu- 
mility, recommend to the study of our Reviewer, in the earnest 
hope that he will be better qualified, by the diligent perusal of 
these instructive treatises, to produce something in the next 
number of the Quarterly Review, in which, though we dare not 
venture to expect any thing like wit, or eloquence, or originality, 
we may be happy enough to escape the barbarous orthography 
of which he is now so profuse, 

We are next told that the author of the Poetic Mirror 
(sad dog!) imputes to the Laureate, ‘ that amiable man, a 
tone of angry egotism of which no example is to be found 
in his works: an assertion which, we think, is as intrepid 
an experiment upon the common sense and understanding 
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of the world as the Quarterly Review, bold as it is in this way, 
ever ventured to make. ‘This is delightful; but it is a fair 
specimen of the veracity, impartiality, and modesty of the 
Review upon all such subjects. The Reviewer quotes the 
‘Curse,’ which, he thinks, some may be willing to denounce 


against the fraternity : we presume he alludes to such lines 
as the following : 


May scorning surround thee, ’— 
And the devil confound thee’— 
Thy study let Rats annoy’— 
Thy base lucubrations 

To tear and to gnaw— 

Thy false calculations 

In empire and law.’ 

And fame shall disown thee 
And visit thee never’ 

And the curse shall be on thee 
For ever and ever.’ 


anannanxn5ueennanAna & 


We are also informed that the story of the ‘ Gude Gre 
Katt’ is written in a dialect, or rather a jargon, which the 
entle critic doth not understand. Here is a_ profound 
eviewer! This is just as if the learned secretary of the 
Admiralty had sat down to write his pretty stories for chil- 
dren without understanding Hume; or as if the editor of 
the Quarterly Review, in the progress of his admirable 
translation of Juvenal, when he met with such unlucky lines 
as,— 
————. “ quoties lascivum intervenit illud 
Zan xas duyn, &c.”—or, 
e celo descendit Iva ceavrdy— 


——--- 


had added a note to say—‘ Some parts of these lines are 
written in a dialect, or rather a jargon, so uncouth and un- 
intelligible, that [ cannot tell whether Juvenal means to be 
pleasant or sad; whether he puts in these little crooked 
letters to make his lines look like Mosaic; whether he means 
to put them in as feet for the verse to stand upon; or whe- 
ther he means any thing at all 
We then have an article on Baptismal Regeneration ; under 
which, none but those who can sustain the weight of a 
modern sermon will be able to remain awake; a review of 
James's Tour, the writer of which has caught some of the 
ood sense of his author; and an entertaining piece upon the 
foreign travellers in England, ‘in the which’ the writer is 
wrofuse of his ‘whereins,’ and ‘whereofs, and ‘heaven 
Lcewi,’ and twenty other things as elegant and emphatic. 
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We aye also told that ‘ we cannot die while a drop of vitalit 
remains in us.” It is unfortunate for the world that the 
always knew this—as thereby the benevolence of the author 
in declaring the valuable discovery which he has just made 
shows rather ridiculous. We cannot afford to say more of 
the Quarterly Review; but we have been informed that its 
style has been praised by the Monthly Magazine for its 
elegance; and if so, we can only say, that we shall consider 
that the opinion of that publication is as respectable in 
matters of taste as it has always been in politics and religion. 
Upon the whole, we think, old Henry More’s Catalogue is 
very characteristic of the Quarterly Reviewers, and we quote 
it, at once for that reason, and as a specimen of that school 
of poetry, to whose revival the efforts of the Review have 
tong been directed: 

‘ That rabble rout 

Is Ireful-Ignorance,—Unseemly Zeal,— 

Strong-Self-Conceit,— Rotten- Religion— 

Contentious-reproach-’gainst-Michael— 

If-he-of- Moses’-body-aught reveal- 

Which-their-dull-skonses-cannol-easily-reach, 

Love-of-the-carkass,—an-inept-appeal- 

To-uncertainepapers,—a-false-formal-fetch- 

Of-feigned-sight,—Contempt-of-poor-wretch,’ 

Song of the Soul. 


The present admirable Number of the Epinsurcpr 
Review luckily delivered us from the enthusiastic intoler- 
ance and blind zealotry of the Quarterly Review; and its first 
excellent article upon the Life and the Writings of Swift, put 
us at once in good humour with ourselves. The writing of 
this article is truly eloquent, if eloquence consists in leaving 
upon the mind not only an acknowledgment, or even a power- 
ful conviction of truth upon the mind, bat a portion of the 
same feeling with which the author is himself inspired. We 
really cannot think of any other comprehensive definition. 
None, we think, with principles above the level of those of a 
hireling party-scribbler, or of a sleek court-favourite, or of a 
blind and bigoted Tory, can read that article without feeling 
his former abhorrence of Swift, and his hatred of the infa- 
mous principles which governed him, increased ten-fold. Mr, 
Coleridge’s Poem comes next, which is with great justice 
consigned to eternal contempt. ‘To the article ‘ On the 
Liberty of the Press,’ we need not give any higher praise, 
than that it is worthy to be placed along with the other 
articles on the same subject which the Edinburgh Review 
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has produced, But we hasten on to the superb article on 
‘ Dugald Stuart’s Dissertation prefixed to the Supplement 
to the Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ To give any analysis of 
a piece which every one has read, would be useless; but we 
cannot refrain from expressing at once our unbounded 
admiration of the various talents of the writer, and the 
delight and instruction which we have received from his 
performance. We do not, indeed, remember any prose 
composition, since the days of Burke, in which so much 
elegance of fancy, and stateliness of diction, have been 
joined to so much profoundness and originality of thinking, 
and the hardihood and severity of philosophy. The Numn- 
ber is altogether a magnificent one; and, in conclusion, we 
cannot help at once lamenting the deplorable blindness, and 
marvelling at the deplorable stupidity, which, to all this 
splendour of eloquence, originality of view, vivacity of wit, 
und comprehensjon of mind, can prefer the uniform heavi- 
ness, the servile pedantry, the obscure dulness, the bigotry, 
and the partialities of the Quarterly Review. 


Art. VILL.—A Description of the principal Picturesque Beau- 


ties, Antiquities, and Geological Phenomena of the Isle of 


Wieht. By Sir H.C. ENciEFievp, Bart. With additional 
Observations on the Strata of the Island, and their Cont:- 
nuation in the adjacent Parts of Dorsetshire. By Twos. 
WessteER, Esq. Illustrated by Maps, and numerous En- 
gravings, by W. and G. Cooke, from original Drawings 
by Sr H. Encierietp and T. WEBsTER. pp. Xxxill, 
and 242, with 50 plates. Imperial 4to. 71. 7s. Large paper, 
101. 10s. Payne and Foss, 1816. . 


Sin H. Englefield is almost the only person of his religion 
im the United Kingdom who aspires to the character of a man 
of science; most others of the same faith having no higher pre- 
tensions than that of being merely men of letters. Yet, in all 
ages and nations, men have spoken of the votaries of know- 
ledge as forming a republic, in which there are neither exclusive 
prerogatives, immunities, nor penalties, aud certainly its cult- 
vation in this country is absolutely free to every description of per- 


| 
| 
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sons. ‘The natural sciences areof no sect, no party, but perfectly 
accessible to all who seek an acquaintance with them, or esteem 
their influence. If every thing which exists be designed for the 
benefit of our species, if man be endowed with rational faculties 
in order that he may exercise them in exploring the nature and 
economy of surrounding bodies, then natural knowledge must 
be advantageous to society, and whatever tends to obstruct or 
regard its progress must be injurious. Science has never been 
cherished by the zealous followers of Mohammed, or by the 
adherents to the Roman See. It is not, however, the province 
of the naturalist to bewilder himself in seeking remote causes ; 
it is sufficient that he develope facts, and enable less inquisitive 
observers to draw their own inferences. In a patriotic and 
moral view, indeed, it may be matter of regret that this author 
has so few coadjutors among those of the same religious creed; 
the friend of science may also lament the paucity of fellow- 
labourers in Portugal and Spain, where there is no lack of intel- 
lectual faculties, while he beholds with prudent suspicion the 
atheism of France striving to avenge itself by imbecile efforts to 
trace the mechanism of nature. Nevertheless, the result must 
finally be propitious to society ; and it is now well ascertained, 
that a profound knowledge of natural phenomena ts an excellent 
safeguard against the heartless deterioration of infidelity, and the 
cloomy ferocity of superstition. With this conviction, we ne- 
cessarily view every attempt to render natural knowledge more 
familiar to the public, as a service not merely to science, but 
also to morality and social happiness. 

Sir Henry Engletield’s works may be divided into three dis- 
tinct parts: first, the geography, and (as he chooses to call 
them) the ‘ picturesque beauties’ of the Isle of Wight; second, 
Antiquities, especially those which relate to architecture; and 
third, the Geology, or.rather the Stratification of the Island. Mr. 
Webster’s letters are chiefly occupied with geological phenomena, 
elucidated by perspicuous topographical observations, toge- 
ther with some historical and architectural remarks. With the 
geographical details we shall not long detain the reader ; the 
island is of a rhomboidal form, about 22 miles and 5 furlongs 
from west to east, and 133 miles from north to south; it con- 
tains about 98,320 statute acres; in 1777 its resident population 
was 18,024; 1m 1800, 22,097; and in 1812, 24,120. Sir H. 
corrects an error of a few seconds which appears in the Trigo- 
nometrical Survey, respecting the lat. and long. of West Cowes 
Castle, occasioned, most probably, by the observer mistaking 
the mast of a ship in the offing for the flag-staff of the Castle. 
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His description of the valleys and the picturesque scenery. is ge- 
nerally accurate, but less animated than we should have expected 
from an occasional writer of verses, and one who has so hap- 
pily depicted the indelicate Waltz lately mtroduced into this 
country. The “ inscription for a monument to the memory of 
those seamen whose bodies, from the wreck of the Royal 
George, were cast on the beach at Ryde, isle of Wight, and 
buried in a small meadow under the woods of St. John’s, near that 
place,” contains some good lines; but the author should have 
avoided every sentiment which savours of a tenet certainly not 
well adapted to excite pensive melancholy in the minds of pro- 
testants. As to his “ picturesque beauties,” we shall only re- 
commend them to the attention of those itinerant asses who 
now roam about during the summer mouths in foreign countries, 
where they may exercise their eyes, but can neither speak nor 
understand the language of the people. 

After describing Wight, Sir H. gives a short account of the 
“ Solent Sea, or the Channel which separates the island from 
the mainland of Hampshire.” Its breadth, from Fort Monckton 
to Ryde, is only three miles, and its depth in the harbour of 
Portsmouth, from 18 to 10 fathoms; from Egypt, near West 
Cowes, to Leap, on the Hampshire coast, is less than two miles; 
at Yarmouth it is three miles broad; but from Worsley’s Tower 
to Hurst Castle, is not more than three quarters of a mile. 
“ This castle is most singularly situated at the end of a long bank 
of shingle, extending in a curve line nearly two miles from the 
Hampshire coast. ‘The spot on which itis founded must be of un- 
common solidity, as the depth of the Channel, close to the Castle, 
is no less than 33 fathoms, and the tide pours through it with so 
rapid a stream, that at certain times the best four-oared boat 
cannot stem it. The Castle therefore stands, and has long stood, 
on the brow of a sub-marine cliff, 200 feet high, and very nearly 
perpendicular.” Were this place 100 leagues from our own 
shores, it would long have been the theme of, admiration 
and speculation ; but zs it is at home, no notice is taken of it, 
and even the velocity of its currents is still very imperfectly 
known. West of Hurst Castle is a large sand bank, called the 
Shingles, a circumstance no little extraordinary where there are 
such impetuous currents. On this bank, of which several hun- 
dred yards are dry at low water, many vessels have been wrecked. 


Sir H. observes, 


“ The current of the tides in the Solent Sea is not only extremely rapid, 
but the rise of the water and hour of high water, are subject to very signe 
lar irregularities, which can only be accounted tor by an ‘attentive const 
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deration of the shape and position of the island and its adjacent coasts. 
In the Southampton river there are two high waters at every tide. This 
may be explained as follows: The tide of flood, which runs from the west- 
ward, enters the Southampton water in a direction much declined from its 
current, and is moreover impeded in its progress by the descending ebb in 
that river. Its velocity up that branch is therefore mach decreased, and it 
fills that basin but slowly. The water of the Solent Sea, when it begins to 
ebb, draws down with it a part of the water from the Southampton branch ; 
and the ebb at Southampton is from-one to two feet; but when the whole 
body of the ebbing waters runs westward in the British Channel, a consi- 
derable portion of them euters the Solent Sea at Spithead, and, as the 
Southampton branch is almost in the direct line of their current, and closed 
at the upper end, so much of them runs up the Southampton river, by Cal- 
shot, as not only to stop the ebb in that river, but to produce a second 
high water there, generally rather higher than the first. Iu the other inlets 
on either side of the Soleut Sea, something of the same effect is perceptible, 
though not in so striking a degree; but in all of them the high water is pro- 
duced by the action of the ebbing waters in the middle of the Solent Sea; 
and singular as it may appear, the high water on the Bramble Sand, scarce- 
ty a mile and half from Cowes harbour, precedes that of the harbour by 
fulltwo hours. ‘The same thing happens with respect to the high water at 
Spithead and in Portsmouth harbour; but it 1s extremely difficult to obtain 
from the seafaring men any accurate information on this curious subject. 

“ To this account of the Sulent Sea, it may be proper to add some men- 
tion of the great and singular change which has, within no very distant 
period of time, taken place in its shore about Ityde, and which seems still 
to be proceeding sensibly. When Fielding, in 1753, was at Ryde, on his 
voyage to Lisbon, he describes it as totally inaccessible by sea, except at or 
near high water; as the tide, on its recess, left a vast extent of mud too 
soft to bear the lightest weight. ‘This mud bank is now entirely covered 
by a stratum of fine white sand, smooth and firm enough to bear wheel 
carriages, aud which renders the bathing at all times equally safe and agree- 
able. ‘This bed of sand now reaches to Binshead, having covered at least 
two miles of the shore within the last half century ; and the inhabitants 
say that it is still extending to the westward. On digging through the sand, 
the old mud presently appears, the sand stratum being very thin. To what 
cause this change is owing, it is difficult to guess ; but it is an example of 
the alternation of deposits from the action of the sea, in circumstances ap- 
parently unchanged, which may aflord cause for reflection to the geologist. 
When this extensive and almost level beach, after baving been exposed to 
the sun for nearly eight hours, is covered in calm weather by the flowing 
tide, the water is warmed by it to a degree scarcely to be expected in our 
climate. On the 17th of August, 1801, the sea off Ryde raised a very 
good thermometer to 78° of Fahrenheit, and as there was a light air from 
the north, of which the heat was only 65°, the feel of the sea was quite that 


ofa warm bath. In some small pools left by the tide, I have seen the 
water as high as 80°,”"* 


Before examining the author’s geological researches, we shall 


* “ The heat acquired by even running water, in a hot summer, in this 
climate, has not, that I know of, beeti noticed. I have seen the Thames in 


its most rapid stream, above Richmond, at 75°, after a long duration of 
hot weather,” 


: 
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notice lis remarks on the “ Antiquities of the Isle of Wight.” 
From a quondam President and Vice-President of the Society 
of Antiquaries, we certainly expected some originality of 
inquiry on this subject ; but Sir H. only mentions the barrows 
which are found here the same as in other parts of England, 
(it would have been more correct to compare them to the barrows 
between North Morden and Trayford, Sussex,) the long stone 
at Mottiston, and the five Roman coins which apparently had 
been accidentally dropped, as no other vestiges of the Romans 
have been discovered in the island. No remains of Saxon or 
other entrenchments now exist, and Carisbrook Castle he con- 
siders of a date prior to the Norman invasion. The ruins of 
Quarr Abbey and Carisbrook Priory, with the Hermit’s Cell on 
the top of St. Catherine’s Hill, are particularly noticed, and also 
the architecture of the different parochial churches: but these 
are now common-place topics, unsupported by any original au- 
thorities, and familiar to every illiterate trader in English archi- 
tectural antiquities. Of the original inhabitants of Wight, or 
of the probable period of its disjunction from the mainland, Sir 
H. has neither ventured a conjecture, nor related any traditional 
or historical intelligence. It is singular, that a man who avow- 
edly has no objection to the character of [Zeartall, and who even 
dedicates the present volume toa lady, should have entirely 
overlooked the native inhabitants of this island. ‘This is the 
more extraordinary, as his friend, Bishop John Milner, when 
speaking of them, completely threw off the monk and re-assumed 
the man. The inquiry, however, is much more interesting and 
important than the historian of Winchester supposed. ‘The his- 
tory of a people, who have retained their primitive character 
during upwards ef thirteen centuries, (we might say twenty,) 
must always interest the judicious antiquary and moralist. It 
was the Jutes who landed on the Isle of the Wight about the 
same period that the Saxons, under Ella, became masters of 
Chichester. ‘The Jutes were the descendants of the ancient 
Gete and Pelasgi, whose character, both moral and physical, 
they in a great degree retained and transmitted to their posterity, 
the present Vectians. ‘The parallel between the ancient, the 
middle-aged, and the modern people, would be both curious 
and instructive. It is the precise province and even duty of an 
autiquary who is sufficiently learned and scientific for the under- 
taking. The inquiry also would illustrate the history of lan- 
guage and of the human mind. The Pelasgi were so denomi- 
nated from their supposed resemblance to storks, in conse- 
quence of their dulness and nomade lives; they were the 
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ancestors of the Geta, who extended themselves to the shores of 
the Baltic and North Sea. Acolony of them settled on the 
Peninsula, now called Jutland, whence, like their ancestors, 
still impelled not less by avarice than curiosity, they migrated to 
Britain, and particularly to the Isle of Wight and adjacent 
countries, retaining always many physical and moral traits of 
their primitive character. Thus, for instance, the roundish 
heads, snow white skin, thick neck*, broad chests, and corres- 
ponding voice, of the Pelasgi and Getz, are still seen in the 
inhabitants of Jutland, and the natives of the Isle of Wight. 
The ancients also being an unlettered and not very ingenious 
people, were unable to transmit their names to posterity, and 
hence the oblivious obscurity into which they have fallen; the 
modern Jutlanders are universally esteemed the least ingenious 
of his Danish Majesty’s subjects, and in our own country, the 
Isle of Wight has furnished very few philosophers. Had Bishops 
Burgess and Marsh turned their attention to the physical cha- 
racter of those ancient people whose language they have laboured 
so much to illustrate, they would both have found good reasons 
to change some of their opinions, and to support their argu- 
ments by an indispensable appeal to facts. ‘To the literary 
antiquary a knowledge of physiology ts as necessary as that of 
history. Had Sir Henry attempted to investigate this subject, 
he would have found a new and fertile field of inquiry, which 
no one has yet thought of, and which would present some views 
of antiquity infinitely more interesting than all the vulgar paths of 
antiquarian research. Unfortunately, in an evil hour, the Isle 
of Wight became a military station, (or, if we must so call it, 
depot,) and its primitive inhabitants, who area short living race, 
(the majority dying under forty,) are very nearly extinct. In the 
valleys of the Compton Downs, and other remote parts of Sus- 
sex and Hampshire, some unmixed branches of them still re- 
main, the same as some lineal descendants of the Greeks are 
found at Guadix, and other valleys of Granada, in Spain: but 
their uncontaminated existence must be of very short duration, 
and when the genuine ace is totally extinct, our antiquaries 
may then perhaps institute abortive inquiries respecting their 
origin and history. 


nal 


_ * This is not the place to investigate minutely physiological phenomena ; 
it may, however, be cbserved, that the facts alluded to are much better 
explained by the physiological views of Dr. Spurzheim, than by those of any 
other physiologist, and that they directly contradict the opinions of a very 
well-informed and able writer, Mr. Alex. Walker, and some other specu- 
lators, who have hastily oppugned Spurzheim’s theory, and written nonsense 
about the functions of the Cerebellum, in Thomson’s Annals. 
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Having noticed our author as a geographer, poet, and anti- 
quary, we now come to his principal character in this work, that 
of a geologist. In this capacity he has evinced much good 
sense, by wisely associating an able assistant. The form of 
Wight has already been meutioned ; it is very nearly divided, 
longitudinally, by a ridge of chalk hills running through its 
greater diameter east and west: on the north side of this ridge 
and of the island, nothing but alluvial seil appears; on the south 
side is a parallel chain of ferruginous sand; about the centre of 
the island are two beds of green sand-stone, and at its southern 
extremity several high ridges of chalk occur, ina direction trans- 
verse to the central ridge; the latter is nearly equally divided 
by the well-named river Medina, and each end of it throws off 
northern ramifications, or downs, sometimes digitated, corralli- 
form, or resembling antlers. A more minute detail of the various 
directions and windings of the chalk downs would not be intel- 
ligible without the aid of plates. ‘The elevation of this central 
chalk ridge is, mm general, greater at the west than the east; at 
Mottiston Down it is 700 feet above the sea; Afton to the 
west, and Brook Down to the east, are nearly the same; the 
height between Freshwater and the Needles is above 600 feet ; 
Ashey and Brading are not very much less. ‘The chalk in this 
range is generally compact, but not much more so than most of 
the chalk ranges in the south of England, as the author alleges. 
At the Arreton pit, and other parts, the strata are often divided 
only by “ a thin Jayer of a soft powdery chalk, and sometimes, 
though rarely, the surfaces of the strata are in contact, each face 
having a sort of striated appearance, and not absolutely flat but 
wavey. This is observable in the chalk of the South Down 
range, and it seems not easy to account for it. It much resem- 
bles in look the very singular surfaces found sometimes in the 
Derbyshire lead mines, which are there called Slikensides, and 
have the extraordinary property of exploding when scratched or 
bruised.” We shall presently see that this appearance occurs 
in other parts of England, aud that it depends most probably 
ona slip of the strata. ‘The following is the discovery which 
Sir Henry thinks himself justified in claiming as exclusively his 
own, namely, the shattered state of the flints in some strata of 
the Isle of Wight, and their great inclination. 


“ Besides the beds of flints which separate the strata, detached nodules 
are also found scattered sparingly through the most solid parts of the beds : 
and sometimes flints may be seen in a third state, namely, filling, in thin 
sheets of very considerable extent, the fissures which run through many of 
the strata, cutting them, in general, at nearly right angles to the plane of 
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the strata. These fissures are seldom above two inches wide, and the plate 
of flint which fills them seems to have been formed from each side towards 
the centre, which often contains some loose calcareous powder, enclosed 
between the two silicious plates. The flints are not, in general, quite so. 
black as those of other chalk strata, but full as fine-grained and pellucid, 
except where they are debased by iron, which not unfrequently happend, 
even to ‘nake them decompose. All the flints above described, exceps 
those detached nodules in the body of the strata, are universally found in a 
most extraordinary state: they are broken, in every direction, into pieces 
of every size, from three inches diameter down to an absolutely impalpable 
powder. The flints thus shivered, as if by a blow of inconceivable force, 
retain their complete form and position in their bed. The chalk closely 
invests them on every side, and till removed, nothing different from other 
flints can be perceived, excepting fine lines indicating the fracture, as in a 
broken glass; but when moved, they fall all at once to pieces. The frag- 
ments are all as sharp as possible, and quite irregular, being certainly not 
the effect of any peculiar crystallization, or internal arrangement ef the 
materials, but merely to external violence. ‘This new and most extraordi- 
nary appearance was first observed in a small pit on the Shorwell road, 
just beyond the parting of the road to Yarmouth; but no opportunity was 
afterwards omitted of examining both the cliffs and the pits, in many parts 
of the whole range, and the appearances were every where nearly similar, 
differing only in the circumstance that, in some places, the flint seemed to 
have been more generally and completely shattered than in others. The 
places particularly investigated were, beginning east and proceeding west, 
Whitecliff-bay, Brading shute, pit on Brading-down, Hollow road at Knight+ 
on, Arreton pit, pit above Sinderidge, pit just out of Carisbrook-town, 
and that south of Carisbrook-castle, Freshwater-cliffs, and cliffs in Allume 
bay.” 

The circumstance of shattered flints is not of so rare occurs 
rence as Sir H, supposes; wherever slips of the strata occur, or. 
where the flintless chalk has risen to the surface of the ground, 
we there generally find shattered flints, as in the chalk-ridge be- 
tween Guildford and Farnham, vulgarly called the Hog’s Baek. 
The author also observes, that the extraneous fossils common to 
chalk are not very abundant in that of the Isle of Wight, that 
“a repeated examination of the pits, in almost every part of the 
island, afforded only one echinus in flint ;” but many specimens 
of a large shell, resembling the great pinna, are found. — Silicious 
echiniare not so very p:eutiful in any of our greater chalk ridges, 
nor could we observe any very remarkable difference, in_ this 
respect, between the chalk ridges of Wight and those of equal 
elevation in Sussex, Surrey, or Kent; but, in the lower ranges 
in Norfolk, echini and bivalves are much more numerous. Sit 
H. also remarks, what is very common, that the ‘ shells which 
lay in the chalk were of a calcareous substance, striated or 
fibrous, at right angles, to the surface of the shell; but those 
specimens which lay near flints were, in some degree, silicious, 
a portion resisting the action of acids, and retaining their form, 
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though so honey-combed, as to be easily crushed in the fingers. 
Some fragments were found in the middle of black flints, not 
imbedded, but perfectly immersed im the silicious substance.” 
Shells, in similar states, are numerous in the chalk-pits near Croy- 
don. In the Isle of Wight, the author has found the strata vary 
in position through all the gradations, from horizontal to ver- 
tical. In Allum Bay, immediately north of the Needles, Sir H. 
truly states, that 


‘The clay strata appear in a directly vertical position; not, however, as 
in Whitecliff-Bay, separated by ravines, and clothed on the top and sides 
by vegetation; but as an immense series of points, with a sort of concave 
sides, bare, rugged, and continually mouldering down. The colours of 
these singular points are most striking. The blue and red clay, seen in a 
smal] quantity at Whitecliff, here form vast separate strata; and when the 
sun shines they look like striped silk. To these tints are added several 
strata of the brightest ochreous yellow, and some of clay and sand quite 
white, among which a thick bed of black, aluminous shale forms a striking 
contrast to all the rest. These vertical stripes of the richest colours [certainly 
the brightest coloured strata in England, ] seen from a little distance at sea, 
form a spectacle more extraordinary than can be imagined. These erect 
strata do not continue above a quarter of a mile, and a deep narrow 
ravine separates them from the undisturbed and horizontal strata in the cliff 
which divides Allum-Bay from that of Totland. The horizontal strata are 
heaved, or lifted up, and are abruptly broken off at this point, exactly as the 
same strata are heaved and broken in the northern part of Whitecliff-Bay. 
From among these strata several small springs issue, strongly impregnated 
with iron, and leaving in their course a copious ochreous sediment ; and 
from the stratum of black shale rises a spring, which, besides the chalybeate 
taste, has, in a strong degree, the sweetish austere savour of allum.” 


We now come to the experimentum crucis of geologists, the 
origin or formation of flint in chalk, on which the author speaks 
with singular decision, considering the peculiar delicacy of the 
subject, and the want of all determinate data for legitimate in- 
duction. 


“Tt is scarcely possible,” he observes, “ to quit this subject without a few 
observations, both on the formation of flint in general, and on the possible 
causes of the shattered state of the flints in the chalk range of the Isle of 
Wight, a state probably entirely peculiar to the island, and not hitherto 
noticed by any naturalist. With respect to the formation of flint itself, it 
cannot be doubted that this separation of the silicious matter from the cal- 
careous took place after the formation of the strata; and that the flints 
Were not, as it would appear at a first glance, deposited in alternate strata 
with the chalk. The extraneous fossils found in the chalk often afford sine 
gular proofs of this: many echini are seen filled with flint, which has, after 
completely filling the cavity of the shell, formed a large bulb at the orifice 
of it, as a viscid fluid would do. In many instances, the lamellated calca- 
reous matter into which the echini are converted [very often, we should 
rather say, of which they were originally composed,]| is enclosed in flint, 
which therefore must have formed round it, and that at a period later than 
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the enclosure of the shell in the chalk, as there had been time for the de- 
struction of the original shell, or at least for its conversion into that pecu- 
liar substance, previous to its enclosure in flint. In the remains of the very 
large shells already noticed in the Freshwater cliffs, some fragmeuts of the 
same shell are imbedded in chalk, and others enclosed, or rather ummersed 
in flint. Many of the great fissures in the chalk, which must have teken 
place long after the whole mass had attained a great degree of harduess and 
solidity, as they run through many strata without in the least disturbing 
them, are invested with pure flint; sometimes totally filling them up, and 
sometimes not. The plates of flint thus filling these fissures, must have 
been deposited in them at a period later than that of the formation of the 
nodules of flint, either those in strata, or those found separately scattered 
through the substance of the chalk. What agent has in this manner, at 
two different times, separated the silicious from the calcareous matter? 
and how could the flint, when separated, form itself into masses in the solid 
chalk? [it is useless to frame questions which directly contradict all our 
ideas of probability, and even of possibility ;| for it cannot be supposed, 
that the flint only ran into cavities before empty, as in that case some of 
the cavities ought to he found either totally or partially void; but no such 
have been discovered in chalk.” 


As to the concussion which deranged the direction of the 
strata and shattered the flints, the author’s hypothesis has 
neither novelty nor value to induce us to analyse it. ‘The 
formation of the chasm, now the Solent Sea, and the sub- 
version of the strata, he conceives to have been contemporary. 
fle admits that he has seen shattered flints, “ nearly reduced to 
powder, like those in the Isle of Wight, in the great pit on the 
west side of Greenwich hill, and in the pits above Brighthelm- 
stone.” But so far were we from considering shattered flints 
as any peculiarity, that we never saw any chalk strata changed 
from their horizontal position, without also having shivered 
flints. With respect to the origin or formation of flint, in vast 
masses of chalk, he certainly has added nothing to our know- 
ledge ; still less has he ventured to give any account of the 
various conjectures (perhaps we might say hypotheses,) which 
have been adduced by Parkinson and others on this subject. 
Had he indeed not embarrassed rather than elucidated the 
inquiry, we might have admired his prudence, at the expense 
of his ingennity; but the gratuitous interrogative respecting 
the formation in solid chalk, must deprive him even of this 
consideration. An opinion has been entertained, that flint in 
chalk must be owing to the presence of animal matter; an 
assumption which, if once admitted without evidence, would cer- 
tainly furnish an explanation of many of the phenomena. But 
chemical facts do not favour this notion, as admitting that the 
animal matter might yield ammonia; yet the latter, we know, 


is, of all the alkalies, the worst solvent of silex. We can, 
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however, 


readily conceive, that if a sufficient quantity of 
alkali were present to dissolve the silicious matter, it would 
soon be precipitated by the carbonic and sulphuric acids, and 
in this manner the flmt nodules in chalk might be formed. 
That sulphuric acid was present, cannot be doubted, as we find 
not only pyrites accompanying flints, but many of the shells 
are actually coated with, or are now composed of, gypsum. 
On the other hand, it has been alleged, that all the forms which 
these nodules assume, may be traced to sponges, and that a 
careful comparison of the one with the other would satisfy any 
rational inquirer, if not of their identity of origin, at least of 
their otherwise inexplicable similarity. A gentleman of Salis- 
bury (Mr. Shorto,) has evinced great industry and acuteness in 
collecting flints, and contrasting them with sponges, to establish 
this theory, which, however ingenious and plausible, is beset 
with numerous, and we fear insuperable difficulties. _ But, how- 
ever this may be, Sir Heury’s ideas of the posterior formation 
of flint in chalk, are altogether inadmissible, as we cannot con- 
ceive the possibility of its formation, except in a state of gene- 
yal fluidity, and of chemical action. No mechanical agency, 
however powerful, could be alone sufficient for such a stupen- 
dous production. 

The author notices the singular circumstance of St. Boniface’s 
well, and the fact of good peat for fuel being dug off the top of 
Dunnose. <A _ stratum of limestone extends from Cowes 
to St. Helen’s, which has a cellular appearance, in consequence 
of the shells in it perishing ; yet it is of considerable durability, 
and at least equal to the hardest Kentish rag. “ Cowes Castle 1s 
built with it, and in that very exposed situation, after a lapse of 
near three hundred years, the angles of most of the stones are as 
sharp as the day they were cut. The old quarry at Binstead, 
out of which a great part of the cathedral of Winchester was 
built, appears to have been nearly of the same quality, although 
rather a finer grain. This quarry, probably, gave the name to 
the abbey of Quarr, or De Quarrariis.” It is now exhausted, 
and no others are wrought, although Mr. Webster found the 
same kind of stone west of Cowes, as far as Allum Bay; it 
belongs to what this geologist calls, the “ upper freshwater for- 
mation,” and abounds in a ereat variety of shells, particularly 
of the Cerithium species, ostree, Ke. 

We must now leave the baronet, to notice the labours of Mr. 
Webster, whose letters form considerably the greater part of this 
volume. . But on this head we must be brief ; and it is not so 
Necessary to enter minutely into all his observations, as many of 
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them has since appeared considerably improved, in the Transac- 
tions of the Geological Society. He notices the address of the 
farmers in preparing manure from chalk marl, by exposing it to 
the winter rains, after which, it cracks in spring, and falls to 
pieces with the slightest blow. ‘This friable property serves to 
distinguish it from chalk, which it resembles in colour. At 
Compton Chine he observed the fossil trees, which are 
from one to two feet thick, and ten or twelve long, but not 
mineralized: around them lay what are vulgarly called Noah’s 
nuts, which resemble hazel nuts, although no hazel now grows 
on the island. The timber is soft, and has been made into fur- 
niture. At Brook Point he saw masses of a coaly blackness, 
resembling the charred trunks of trees, lyimg on the beach, ime 
bedded im the clay cliffs, and also in the rock. Some parts 
retained the ligneous fibre, others were converted into a sub- 
stance like jet, intensely black, cross fracture conchoidal, and 
its lustre very great. Other parts of the trees were penetrated by 
pyrites, which are often finely crystallized. On raising up the sea 
weeds, which grow on the shore between high and low water 
mark, Mr. W. discovered almost all the rocks below them 
composed of petrified trees, still in their original forms; the 

were of various dimensions, from that of a slender branch to 
two feet in diameter, and eight or ten long: the knotty bark, 
and the ligneous fibre, were very distinct; and they were fre- 
quently imbedded in masses of clay, now indurated, and in the 
state of an argillaceous rock. ‘ Some parts of these trees were 
converted into iron stone ; and other parts consisted of a great 
variety of substances, being partly calcareous, siliceous, ferru- 
ginous, pyritous, bituminous, and ligneous: and the whole 
exhibited a beautiful example of the astonishing processes of 
nature, in converting vegetables into coal, and im filling their 
substance with solid rock.” The action of the waves on the 
land has exposed this petrified or mineralized wood to the 
eye of the curious observer. In Afton Down there is a con- 
siderable variety of flints, and numerous fragments of silicized 
alcyonia of the ramified and globular species. At the Arreton 
pit Mr. W. found a circumstance, the same as at Guildford, 
which he imagines no mineralogical writer has noticed; name- 
ly, that “ many of the divisions between the beds of chalk, as 
well as the diagonal fissures, are filled with argillaceous marl, and 
sometimes even with leafy clay.” ‘The author’s obseryations on 
the coast of Dorsetshire, and particularly on Purbeck, ‘are 
generally accurate, and his descriptions of the appearances sins 
gularly perspicuous and comprehensive. His account of the 
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numerous fossils found in those parts, may perhaps induce 
some of the more thoughtful travellers to visit that country, 
previous to their continental excursions; lest foreigners, as 
often happens, should indulge a smile at their credulity and 
ignorance. A very perfect fossil turtle has been found there, 
and now in the possession of Mr. Bullock, besides several 
other kinds of rare avimals and bones. One thing deserving 
particular notice in Mr. Webster’s letters, is their general ex- 
emption from crude theories: he is a patient and impartial 
observer of facts, which he never once twists to any precon- 
ceived notions : a rare merit in the present day, when our lane 
guage and country are disgraced by having some “ scrib- 
bling stage-coach geologists!” ‘These galloping observers of 
natural phenomena, like the makers of books on agriculture, 
can see all nature from the top of a coach, and do not hesitate 
to describe the physical, topographical, and agricultural state 
of our country, with as much, and more confidence than Mr. 
Webster, or any other philosopher, who walks deliberately and 
attentively over the spots to be examined. Hence our English 
geologues and agriculturists have justly become the scoff of all 
“urope: and there is now scarcely a georgical writer in Germany, 
Italy, or even in Spain or Portugal, who does not occasionally 
indulge a smile at the mexplicable ignorance and imbecility of 
the English agriculturists. But what is infinitely more grievous, 
their ridicule is too well founded: and almost every new work 
purporting to treat of agriculture, seems destined only to aug- 
ment the disgrace of the English press on this important 
subject. 

Respecting the vertical and other positions of the strata 
in the Isle of Wight, Mr. W. seems to agree with Sir Henry 
im thinking them peculiar, Perhaps these authors may both 
be pleased to learn, that there are other parts presenting con- 
siderable inclinations of the strata. In the Hog’s Back, between 
Guildford and Farnham, about three quarters of a mile N.E. of 
Puttenham, there is a chalk pit where the strata are at angles of 
more than 45°, where several of the flints are shivered ; and, 
what is more, where the chalk has received a very fine polzsh. 
The slip of the strata and its effects are here very conspicuous. 
A little west of this pit, and nearer Puttenham, also on the 
south side of the ridge, is another pit of flintless chalk, which 
proves to be an excellent manure, as the corn over the place 
where this chalk comes to the surface, is incomparably better 
than in other parts. Both pits are in the estate of Mr. 
Birkbeck, a gentleman who has favoured the public with some 
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very judicious, and, considering the shost period of his tour, 
very correct observations on the state of agriculture m France. 
Had all our agriculturists but a tenth part of his knowledge, we 
should have less occasion to blush at the iguorance, credulity, 
folly, and, we fear, in some cases, knavery, of the London 
writers about agriculture. 

The following is the author’s summary of his observations 
on Wight, and its adjacent shores. 


“ Order of the Upper Strata of the South-East part of England, deduced 
from a Series of Observations, made for Sir Henry Englefield, in the 
Years 1811, 12, and 13, by Thomas Webster, M.G.S. 


“ Artuvium. The ruins, or detritus of regular strata, formed either by 
the present existing causes, or by some extraordinary and unknown agents. 
It is composed chiefly of water-worn fragments of flints, mixed with sand 
and clay in various proportions. 

“* Upper Fresh-water Formation. This, in the Isle of Wight, consists 
of a calcareous rock, in which numerous fossil fresh-water shells are 
ambedded. It agrees in character and situation with the corresponding 
formation in the basin of Paris, and all other parts of the continent of Europe. 
Traces of a fresh-water formation are to be observed also m the London 
basin, between the alluvium and London clay, consisting of marl with 
fresh-water shells, and containing, also, numerous bones of land animals, 
as the elephant, hippopotamus, butfalo, elk, ox, &c. These have been found 
chietly at Sheppey, Brentford, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. In other 
places, as at Sheppey, Emsworth in Sussex, &c., vast quantities of the 
fruits of tropical countries have been found in a corresponding situation. 

“ Upper Marine Formation. ‘This bed consists of bluish, or greenish, 
marl and clay, containing a great number of fossil marine shells, which, in 
general, are different from those found in the London clay. It is known in 
this country, with certainty, only in the Isle of Wight. 

“ Lower Fresh-water Formation. ‘This formation is ascertained in the 
[sle of Wight. It is placed under the last, and consists of clay, marl, and 
sand, with vegetable matter resembling an imperfect coal, or peat, and 
contains numerous fraements of fresh-water shells. At the bottom is found 
a mixture of marine with fresh-water shells. As the alternation of marine 
with fresh-water strata has not been observed in any other part of this 
country except the Isle of Wight, the traces of a fresh-water formation in 
the London basin cannot perhaps be referred to this. 

“ Sand without Shells. In the Isle of Wight this sand is extremely. pure; 
it is dug at Allum-bay, and is used for making the best glass. The Bagshot 
sand, perhaps, belongs to this; and, possibly, the Greyweathers ;. but the 
positions of these have not yet been accurately determined. 

“* London Clay. ‘This is the blue clay of London, Highgate, Brentford, 
Sheppey, Portsmouth, Stubbington, Hordwell, Southend, Harwich, &c. It 
is distinguished by its septaria, and its beautiful and numerous organic 
remains. In Allum-bay it is the most northerly of the vertical strata, 
Bognor rocks are subordinate to this bed. It agrees in its fossils and 
veognostic situation, with the lower beds of the calcaire grossiere of the 
Paris basin, 

*€ Plastic Clay and Sand. The clay in this formation is often extremely 
pure, and fit for the potter. It is much employed in the potteries in 
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Staffordshire. It is seen in Allum-bay, the trough of Poole, and at the 
bottom of the blue clay in many parts of the London basin ; an imperfect 
c om, or lignite, also fre queutly occurs init. ‘This formation corre sponds to 
the French plastic clay, whic h lies over their chalk. 

© Chalk with Flints. This formation in England extends from Flam- 
anienmihed, in Yorkshire, to a little beyond Lyme Regis, in Devonshire 
[ Dorsetshire ], and, where it is not covere d by the beds above, forms chalk 
hills or downs. It is distinguished by the regular layers of flint nodules. 

“ Chalk without Flints. The inferior bed of chalk in the south-east 
part of England is always without. flints. When the chalk with flints is 
wanting, it forms the surface. The relations of both may be seen at the 
Culver, ‘ea Compton-bay, in the Isle of Wight, Handfast- -point, Beachy- 
head, Guildtord, Dorking, &c. It differs from the former only in the 
absence of fints, i in the beds being thicker, and the chalk being sometimes a 
little harder, 

“ Chalk Marl. This bed consists of chalk and an intimate mixture of 
clay: it is always found below the two last strata. It may be re adily 
distinguished from chalk, by its falling to pieces on being wetted and dried 
again. Seme_ varieties of it, when burnt, form an excellent cement for 
building. It is also a valuable manure. 

“ Green Sand-stone. he tormation to which I have given this name, 
consists of silicious sand united by calcareous matter, and contains also 
mica and green earth. From the variety in the proportion of the — 
ingredient, it is by some divided into the green-sand and grey-sand, 
distinction which cannot alw ays be made, since these alternate and pass dea 
each other. It is found in the weolds of Kent and Sussex, at the foot of 
the Chalk Downs; and is dug at Ryegate and Measham, for firestone. It is 
seen also at Folkstone, Beachy-head, the Culver, and Compton- -hay, in the 
Isle of Wight, Pewsey, in W iltshire, Ke. Alternating with it, are often 
beds of limestone, as at Maidstone, in Kent, where they are called Kentish 
rags, also in the Underelitf, Isle of Wight. Beds of chert occur in it. It 
abounds 4 In organic remains, 

“ Blue Marl. This bed may be seen under the former very distinctly 
in the Isle of Wight, as at Sandown Bay, many parts of the Undercliff, 
Niton, and Compton. [t contains very tew fossils. 

“ Ferruginous Sand. 'Vhis denomination is given also to an alternating 
series of silici ious sand-stone, clay, and lime-stone : the sand-stone contains 
always more or less oxyde of iron, sometimes in such quantity, as in the 
weolds of Kent and Sussex, that it was formerly [and still is at Ashburn- 
ham, | employed as an iron ore. The clay tracts of the weolds belong to it. 
This formation may be also seen at Sandown Bay, Blackgang and Compton 
Chines, Swanwich Bay, Hastings, Tunbridge W ells, &c. Fossil shells are 
rarely found in it, but carbonized wood is met with in abundance. 

“ Purbeck Shell Limestone. This formation consists of numerous beds of 
shells and fragments of shells, cemented together by calcareous spar, and 
alternating with shells and m: il, ‘The Purbeck, and perhaps the Petworth 
marbles, form part of this series: and it is further remarkable for containing 
numerous fresh water shells, and bones of the turtle: hence it is not impro- 
bable that part of it may have been found in fresh water. 

“ Clay with Gypsum. At Swanwich in Dorsetshire this is dug under the 
shell limestone. The gypsum does not occur in great quantity, but is 
employed tor plaister. 

“ Portland Oolite. This includes the stone of Tillywhim and Windspit 
quarries, called the Purbeck Portland, and that from Portland island. It is 
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entirely calcareous, and is formed of small grains or concretions adhering 
towether. It is the only stone used for the fronts of public buildings in 
London. Some of its beds contain many marine fossils, also fossil wood 
and chert. 

‘ Bituminous Shale, containing the Kimmeridge Coal. This may be 
seen at Kimmeridge, Encombe, and the Isle of Portland. It is the lowest 


stratum visible in that part of the country to which the above observations 
have extended.” 


‘To the above are annexed the heights of certain places, as 
measured either by the barometer or trigonometrically ; in 
the Isle of Wight, Culver Cliff, 259 feet; top of Bembridge 
Down, 355; St. Boniface’s Well, 355; St. Catherine’s Light- 
house, $30; ditto Brow of the Cliff, 591; Guardhouse on 
Blackgang headland, 400: these measurements were made 
with the barometer; the following were by trigonometry: 
Top of Shanklin Down, or Dunnose, 792; Mottiston Down, 
698; and Nine Barrow Down, Dorset. 642; and Handfast 
Cliffand Down, Dorset. the former is 3552, the latter 584 feet 
high by the barometer. 

The unmeaning term, “ London clay,” is particularly objec- 
tionable; some of the statements also admit of very great 
exceptions; but the public are much indebted to Sir Henry 
Englefield, and Mr, Webster, for such a collection of facts, 
which must be highly advantageous to those who are pre- 
vented from personally visiting those interesting districts, as 
well as important in refreshing the memory of those who 
have previously viewed them. It would be injustice to talent, 
not to notice Mr. Webster’s admirable drawings, sections, 
and views, on a large scale, of all the different geological 
phenomena mentioned ; and it rarely happens that one per- 
son can manage both his pencil and his pen, as Mr. W. has 
done, with equal skill and elegance. 
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#,* The Conductors of the Aveustan Review request 
scientific and literary men, and also Editors and Pub- 
lishers, to favour them with authentic information relative 
to inventions, discoveries, and improvements in Arts and 
Sciences; Notices of works preparing for publication, and 
of those recently published; which will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and communicated to the public in the subsequent 
Number, if sent to the publishers (post paid) before the 20th 
of the month. 


Se eee ee ~ a I. ie a eae Ta ced eee — 
INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, AND IMPROVEMENTS, 
IN ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Zoology. 


Ox Thursday, the 7th ultimo, the Royal Society assembled after the long 
vacation; but, unfortunately, its revered President, Sir Joseph Banks, 
although in a state of comparative convalescence, was still unable to take 
the chair. Sir Everard Home, a Vice-President, furnished a short sn 
on the comparative anatomy of the Lumbricus Marinus and Lumbricus 
Terrestris, contrasted with the teredo navalis. These worms have all red 
blood ; burrow in wood or clay; have muscular stomachs, and their blood 
is aerated by means of tubes in their backs. After many abortive attempts 
to trace the mode in which their blood circulates, Sir E. was assisted by 
Mr. Cliff, who macerated the worms in vinegar, which coagulated their 
blood, and enabled him to discover the spot where the arteries and veins rami- 
fied, and to make accurate drawings of the parts. The common earth-worm 
has an artery along its belly, and a vein along its back, in which are apertures 
to imbibe air, and answer the purpose of lungs. The Lumbricus Marinus 
has a small and scarcely perceptible organ, which Sir E. considers as a 
heart, near the centre of the body, where the arteries from the head unite, 
and where the veins separate, to supply the extremities. ‘The sea-worms 
Sir E. examined on the coast of Sussex. ; 

On the 14th, Dr. Rawlinson Johnson presented, through the medium ot 
the President, a paper containing some remarks on the natural history of 
the hirudo vulgaris, or the hirudo octoculata of Linneus. Dr. J. was 
induced to denominate this leech A. vulgaris, as the h. tessulata has 
also eight eyes. It is found ‘under stones in rivulets; is from an inch to 
an mch and half long; it copulates like snails; is oviparous, and the ova 
are quick in three weeks, and break the kind of capsule in which they are 
enveloped in two months. ‘The author thinks that all the leech genus must 
be oviparous. The h. vulgaris deposits from six to twenty or thirty ova, 
which are often destroyed by other leeches. It is of a blackish brown 
colour, with spots on the upper side, and greenish underneath. It has no 
organ like a heart, but it pulsates eight times in a minute. 


Medical Galvanism. 

Nov. 21, Dr. Wilson, of Worcester, communicated to the R, S. some addi- 
tional particulars respecting the effects of galvanism on asthma. Ile states 
that spasmodic asthma is a disease of comparatively rare occurrence (for 
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which the smoke of stramonium has been advantageously used); that 
nervous asthma Is very Common ; and that in the application of galvanism he 
has failed in giving relief to only one in ten, while the great majority has 
been permanently relieved. He uses plates four inches square, and gene- 
rally begins with only four or five, and increases them up to thirty, which 
is the greatest number any patient could bear. ‘The acid he uses 1s very 
weak, being only one part muriatic acid to twenty of water ; he continues 
the operation generally from five to ten minutes before the patient announces 
a relicf in breathing. All persons can bear the galvanic battery to be more 
powerful at first than afterwards. The conducting wires are applied to the 
nape of the neck and the pit of the stomach, or rather lower, the parts being 
covered with tin foil; and the points are to be moved. 

To the above facts the writer of this can add his own experience, in six 
or seven cases, all of which found some relief from the application of 
the galvanic fluid; but he cannot state that he was so fortunate as to ettect 
« perfect cure in any one. The advantage, however, was well worthy the 
trouble of the experiment ; and perhaps, ultimately, it may appear that about 
one-fourth are permanently relieved ; an extraordinary fact 1 medical prac- 
tice, for which the public are indebted to Dr. Wilson. It may be proper to 
add, what Dr. W. has not noticed, that, notwithstanding the tinfoil, the 
calvanic fluid invariably blisters the parts to which it is applied; and that it 
1s In consequence of those blisters, and the consequently increased conduct- 
ing powers of the blistered parts, that patients are unable to bear, perhaps, 
a suflicicntly powerful battery. In some cases blisters are raised, m a few 
ininutes, at the very first application, and they degenerate into ulcers, which 
continue open several weeks. 

Antiquities. 

The Society of Antiquaries assembled on the same evening as the 
Royal Society ; its transactions being, in general, less interesting, it is sel- 
dom so numerously attended. A paper was communicated by Mr. Bray, 
the treasurer, detailing some particulars of the ceremonies and expenses of 
the king of the revels, or lord of the masks, in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
This notable person played the part of a king, had his ministers, chancellors, 
&c. and all the parade of mock-majesty; the details of which have been 
published by the late Mr. Brand. The present account was derived from 
some papers purporting to contain the expenses incurred by one of the 
kings of the revels, in the family of Moore, at their seat near Guildford, 
Surrey. It appears that a Christmas king, or lord of revels, even in the 
i7th century, cost £ 2000. in the Temple, to amuse the gentlemen of the 
long robe, at which the lord mayor and aldermen attended in their court- 
dresses. ‘The royal household often lent articles of dress to assist in deco- 
rating the attendants of the mock-king. A minute account of the expenses, 
in 1629, of one of these entertainments was related; but it would be a 
waste of time to repeat them; moreover, the paper occupied three nights in 
reading, and was not even then finished ! 

It is remarkable that this Society has never turned its attention to 
literary antiquities; every thing respecting royalty has been ransacked and 
detailed, ad nauseam, while the history of our language, its progress and 
formation, the origin and mutations of our laws, the popular customs, &c. 
have been almost entirely overlooked by the Society of Antiquaries in its 
corporate capacity. France long boasted of an “ Academy of Inscriptions ;” 
{taly and Spain have similar establishments ; but the London Antiquaries 
waste their time in recording the most useless and insignificant court- 
tooleries, and neglect those researches which might illustrate our language, 
and permanently benefit society. The Antiquaries of Scotland have evinced 
nore general views, and consequently treated more important subjects, 
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Il. 
WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


Printing at Macao, under the Patronage of the Honourable East 
India Company, a Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the 
Rev. Robert Morrison. To consist of three Parts. Part 1, Chinese 
and English, arranged according to the Chinese Radicals. Part 2, 
Chinese and English, arranged alphabetically. Part 3, English and 
Chinese. It will be published in Parts, at Half-a~-Guinea each; and 
the whole expense will not exceed Ten Guineas. ry 

Miss A.C. Mant, Author of Ellen; or, the Young Godmother, 

&c, &c. will shortly publish, in Two handsome Volumes duodecimo, | 
, Montague Newburgh; or, the Mother and Son: a Tale. It will be 
illustrated by an elegant Engraving, and printed on a fine paper. 

The Continuation of Miss Burney’s Tales of Fauicy is expected in 


if the course of a few weeks. 

\ Mrs. Aun Plumptre is preparing for publication a Narrative of 

; ‘ her late Residence in Ireland, which will be illustrated by Plates of 

remarkable Scenery. 
Mr. Alexander Jamieson, Author of the Treatise on the Construe- 

Y tion of Maps, &c. will speedily publish, in One Volume duodecimo, 

. the Cavern of Rose Ville ; or, the Two Sisters. Translated from the 

; French of Madame Herbster. It will be embellished with an elegant 

Copper-plate Engraving. 


The Rev. W. N. Darnell is printing a Volume of Sermons on 
Practical Subjects. iF 

The Correspondent, consisting of Letters, Moral, Political, and 
Literary, between eminent Writers in France and England, and de- 
signed by presenting to each Nation a faithful Picture of the other, 
to enlighten both to their true Interests, promote a mutual good 
Understanding between them, and render Peace the Source of a 
common Prosperity. In Octavo Numbers. To be continued every 
Two Months. No. I. will appear in January, price 5s. sewed. | 

The Rev. J. Nightingale has in the press, in a Quarto Volume, » 
English Topography; or, a Description of the several Counties of 
England and Wales, with a Map of each County. 

Dramas, by Sir James Bland Burges, Bart. are printing, in Two 
octavo Volumes, 

Some Account of the Life and Writings of Lope Felix De Vega 
Carpio, by Henry Richard Lord Holland, a New Edition, with 
Additions, in Two Volumes, small octavo, will shortly appear. 

' A Series of Letters from the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield to 
Mr. Arthur Stanhope, relative to the Education of his Son Philip, 
the late Earl, are preparing for publication. 
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} The Prisoner of Chillon, a Fable; the Dream; Darkness ; the 
Incantation, &c., by the Right Hon. Lord Byron, will appear ma 
few days. 
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A New Weekly Publication, entitled the LITERARY Bee ;o0r, the 
New Family Library, will appear within a few days. It will con- 
sist of Moral and Critical Essays ; Classical Tales ; Poems ; Descrip- 
tions of remarkable Ruins, and of sublime and beautiful Scenery ; 
with Pictures from real Life, and Essays on the Manners and Cus- 
toms of different Nations. By some of the best British and foreign 
Writers of the present Age. 

‘Tales of My Landlord. Collected and reported by Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and Parish Clerk of Gaudercleagh. 
In Four Volumes duodecimo. 

Barron Field, Esq. of the Inner Temple, is printing, in Two octa- 
vo Volumes, a Practical Treatise on the Commercial Law of 
England. 

Mr. Maclachlan, of Old Aberdeen, — will soon publish a Volume 
of Medical Effusions. 

An Essay on the Political Life and Character of the Right Hon. 
.. B. Sheridan will shortly appear, in an octavo Volume. 

An Account of the singular Habits and Circumstances of the 
People of the ‘Tonga Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean. By Mr. 
William Mariner, of the Port au Prince, private Ship of War; the 
greater L’art of whose Crew was massacred by the Natives of Lefoo- 
ea: Mr. Mariner remaining, for several Years after, a constant 
Associate of the King and the higher Class of Chiefs. To which 
will be added, a Grammar, a copious Vocabulary of the Language, 
and a Portrait. Two Volumes, 8vo. 

An Historical Account of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal 
Native Infantry, from its first Formation, in 1757, to 1796, whea 
the present Regulations took place. Together with a Detail of the 
Services on which the several Battalions have been employed during 
that Period. By the late Capt. John Williams, of the Invalid Esta- 
blishment of the Bengal Army. Svo. with Plates. 

Mr. ‘lt. Dibdin is preparing for the press, the posthumous Dra- 
matic Works of the late Mr. Benjamin Thompson, which will be 
published by subseription for the benefit of his widow and six 
children. 

The Rev. C. Simeon, of King’s College, Cambridge, will soon 
publish, in octavo, Four Discourses preached before the University 
in November, 1815. 

In the press, and will be published in January next, Memoirs and 

temains of the late Rev. Charles Buck, collected and arranged from 

his Papers, and interspersed with observations illustrative of his Cha- 
racter; to which is added, a Brief Review of his various Publications. 
sy John Styles, D. D. 

Nearly ready for publication, in ‘Two Volumes Svo., a Descriptive 
Catalogue of Recent Shells, arranged’ according to the Linnean 
Method, with particular Attention to the Synonymy; to which is 
subjoined a copious Index of the Synonyms used by previous 


Conchological Authors. By L. W. Dillwyn, F.R.S. and-F.L.S, 


652 Works recently published. 


Honorary Member of the Geological Society of London, the 
Linnean Society of Philadelphia, &c. 

A Complete Course of Instruction in the Elements of Fortifica- 
tion; originally intended for the use of the Royal Engineer Depart- 
ment. By Lieut.-Col. C. W. Pasley, R. E., F. R. E., Author of an 
Essay on the Military Policy of Great Britain. 2 vols. 8vo. Illus- 
trated by five Copper-plates, and five hundred Engravings on 
Wood. 

A Translation of La Croix, Traité Elémentair de Calcul Dif- 
ferentiel et de Calcul Integral, with Notes by Babage, B. A., 
St. Peter’s College ; G. Peacock, M. A., Trinity College; and T. F. 
W. Herschell, M. A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Q. Horatius Flaccus ad fidem Textus Ricardi Bentleii, plerumque 
accommodatus et brevibus notes instructus. Editet Thomas Kidd, 
A. M.e Coll. S. S. Trin. 

The Franklin Manuscripts, noticed in May last, are in a forward 
state for publication. 

A System of Mechanical Philosophy, by the late John Robison, 
LL.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University, and 
Secretary to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. With Notes and 
Illustrations, comprising the most recent Discoveries in the Physical 
Sciences. By David Brewster, LL. D., F.R.S.L. and E. In Four 
Volumes S8vo. with numerous Plates. 

Mr. Geo. Cumberland has prepared for the press a Work on the 
Commencement and Progress of the Art of Engraving, as far as 
relates to the advantages Art has derived from the productions of 
the Italian School. ; 

The Rev. G. G. Scraggs, of Buckingham, has in the press, in Two 
duodecimo Volumes, Questions resolved in Divinity, History, Bio- 
graphy, and Literature. 


Hl. 
WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


The History and Antiquities of the Abbey Church of St. Peter, 
Westminster. By E. W. Brayley; with Architectural and Graphic 
Illustrations, by J. P. Neale. Part I., with fine Engravings ; Folio, 
to correspond with Dugdale’s Monasticon ; and Imperial and Royal 
Quartos. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Administration of Sir Robert Walpole, 
Earl of Orford. Drawn from original Correspondence and authen- 
tic Papers never before published. By William Coxe, Archdeacon 
of Wilts. A new Edition, in Four Volumes 8vo. 2/, 88. boards. 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Mrs. Isabella Graham. 8vo. 
Price 7s. boards. 

The Biographical Dictionary ; Volume XXX. Edited by Alex. 
Chaimers, F.S.A. Svo. 12s. boards. 

CLASSICS. 

M. Anni Lucani Pharsalia, cum Notis Hugonis Grotii, et Ricardi 
Bentleii. 8vo. New edition. Price 12s. boards. 

*,° A few Copies are printed on royal paper. Price 18s. boards. 

Joannis Scapule Lexicon Greco-Latinum. Editio nova, in qua, 
nune primum Vocabula ex appendice Askeviana secundum literarum 
seriem inseruntur. 2 vols. 4to. Price 7/. 7s. boards, 

EDUCATION. 

A New Italian Grammar, in English and Italian, on a Plan differ- 
ent from any hitherto published ; equally calculated for the Use of 
Schools and private Instruction. By Gaetano Ravizzotti, Teacher 
of Languages. The 5th Edition, carefully corrected, and consider- 
ably improved, 12mo. 9s. bound. 

Juvenile Anecdotes; or, Authentic and Interesting Facts of Chil- 
dren and Youth: designed for the moral and religious Instruction 
of the Rising Generation. Compiled and arranged, with useful 
Observations, by John Bruce. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

POETRY. 

A Third Canto of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Svo. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Byron. 8vo. Price 5s. 6d. sewed. 

Lord Byron’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and other Poems. 
Svo. Price 5s. 6d. sewed. 

A Fifth Volume, in foolscap 8vo., of Lord Byron’s Works; con- 
taining the Siege of Corinth, Parisina, Fare ‘Thee Well, Monody on 
Sheridan, and several other Poems. Price 7s. boards. 

The Poetic Mirror; or, ‘The Living Bards of Britain .—Contain- 
ing the Guerilla—Lord Byron: Epistle to R. S——-—; and Wat 
a’ the Cleuach—Walter Scott: the Flying Taylor; and James Rigg 
—W. Wordsworth : the Gude Greye Katt—James Hogg: Isabelle ; 
and the Cherub—S. T. Coleridge: Peter of Barnet; the Curse of the 
Laureate; and Carmen Judiciale—R. Southey, &c. &c. Foolscap 
8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

A Wreath from the Wilderness, being a Selection from the 
Metrical Arrangements of Accola Montis Ameni. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
boards. 

Poems by Hannah More. Royal 12mo. Price 8s. boards. 

Copies of Verses to the Memory of the late Richard Reynolds, of 
Bristol, the benevolent Quaker. By J. Montgomery. Price 2s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

England may be extricated from her Difficulties, consistently 
with the strictest Principles of Policy, Honour, and Justice.- By a 
Country Gentleman. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Remedies proposed as certain, speedy, and effectual, for the Relief 


of our present Embarrassments. By an Independent Gentleman. 
&vo. 2s, Od, 
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An Inquiry into the Principle of Population : includiug an Expo- 
sition of the Causes and the Advantages of a Tendency to Exuber- 
ance of Numbers in Society; a Defence of Poor Laws, and a 
Critical and Historical View of the Doctrines and Projects of the 
most celebrated Legislators and Writers, relative to Population, the 
Poor, and Charitable Establishments, By James Grahame, Esq. 
8vo. Price 10s. 6d. boards. 

HISTORY. 

An Historical Survey of the Customs, Habits, and present State 
ofthe Gypsies. By John Hoyland. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1814. Svo. double columns. 
Price 11. 1s. boards. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Medical Suggestions for the Treatment of Dysentery, of Intermit- 
tent and Remittent Fevers, as generally prevalent at certain Seasons 
among Troops in the Field. By E. S. Somers, M.D. 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No. XLVIII. 8vo. 3s. 
sewed. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Published by the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society of London. Volume the Seventh. Part Second. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A History of the Jesuits; to which is prefixed, a Reply to Mr. 
Dallas’ Defence of that Order. In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 12. 4s. 
boards. | 

The Inquisition Unmasked ; being a Historical and Philosophical 
Account of that tremendous Tribunal; founded on authentic Docu- 
ments, and exhibiting the Necessity of its Suppression, as a Means 
of Reform and Regeneration. Written and published at a Time 
when the National Congress of Spain was about to deliberate on this 
important Measure. By D. Antonio Puigblanch. Translated from 
the Author’s enlarged Copy, by Wm. Walton, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
illustrated by 12 Historical Engravings. Price 1d. 10s. boards. 

Euripides Alcestis burlesqued. By Issachar Styrke, gent. 8vo. 
Price 4s. 6d. boards. 

A Companion to the Ball Room; containing about 300 Country 
Dances, Reels, Horppipes, and Waltzes, with Figures adapted to 
each. By Thomas Wilson, Dancing-master, from the King’s 
Theatre, Opera-house, 12mo. 8s. boards. 

NOVELS. 

Amyntor and Adelaide, a Romance, foolscap, 4s. 6d. boards. 

Purity of Art; or, the Ancient Costume. A Tale, addressed to 
the Author of Glenarvon. By an Old Wife of Twenty Years. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Spanish Tales: translated from Le Sage, and selected from other 
Authors, wherein are contained a Description of Madrid, Grenada, 
Milan, Parma, &c, &c.. By Mrs, Frederick Layton. 3 vols, 12mo. 

14, 1s. boards. 
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The Revealer of Secrets; by the Author of Substance and 


Shadow, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. boards. 
The Balance of Comfort; or, the Old Maid and the Married 


Woman. By Mrs. Ross. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. boards. 
THEOLOGY. 


Stackhouse’s History of the Holy Bible, from the Beginning of 
the World to the Establishment of Christianity. Corrected and 
improved. By the Right Rev. George Gleig, LL. D., F.R. 5S. E. 
F.S.S. A., Primate of the Scotch Episcopal Church; and dedicated, 
by Permission, to his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Part I. Demy Quarto, 7s. Royal Quarto, 9s. sewed. 

Sermons, on the Union of Truth, Reason, and Revelation, in the 
Doctrine of the Established Church of England and Ireland. By 
the Honourable and Reverend Edward John Turnour, A. M. of 
Saint Mary Hall, Oxford; late Curate of Heston, Middlesex ; and 
Chaplain to the Dowager Countess Winterton. S8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Season and Time; or, an Exposition of the Prophecies 
which relate to the two Periods of Daniel subsequent to the 1260 
Years now recently expired ; being the Time of the Seventh Trum- 
pet. With Remarks upon the Revolutionary Antichrist, proposed 
by Bishop Horsley and the Rev. G. S. Faber. By W. Ettrick, A. M. 
S8vo. Price 12s. boards. 

Plain Discourses, delivered to a Country Congregation. Vol. III. 
By the Rev. William Butcher, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. ‘The 
Three Volumes may be had, price 1 5s. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels beyond the Cataracts of Egypt. By Thomas Legh, Esq. 
M.P. Witha Map. 4to. Price 1/. 1s. boards. 

Journal of a Tour in Germany, Sweden, Russia, and Poland, 
during the Years 1813 and 1814. By J. T. James, Esq. Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Illustrated by 18 Plates. 4to. Price 
3/. Ss. boards. 

Traveis in Russia, Tartary, and Turkey. By Dr. Clarke. 
Fourth Edition. Two Vols. 8vo. Price 1/. 16s. boards. 

Travels in Upper Italy, Tuscany, and the Ecclesiastical State, in 
a Series of Letters written to a Friend in the Years 1807 and 1808. 
To which are added a few occasional Poems. By Baron D’Uklanski. 
In Two Vols, 12mo. 12. 1s. boards. 
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A 


Accuw’s Practical Treatise on Chemical Reagents and Tests, 420. 
Adums’ (Robert) Narrative of his Residence at Tombuctoo, 58. 
Adolphe, par M. Benjamin de Constant, 449. 

Aikin’s Annals of the Reign of King George the Third, 113, 441. 
Albyn’s Anthology, : $54. 

Ali Bey’s Travels in Morocco, &c. 239. 

Angelwon, or the Wizard in Elis. 

The Antiquary, 155. 

Arts and Sciences, Monthly Register of, 94, 213, 318, 527, 648. 
Atheniensia, or Remarks on the Topography and Buildings of Athens, by 

W. Wilkins, 264. 


B 


Barnary, Historical Memoirs of, &c. 

Beloochistan, Pottinger’s Travels in, 1. 

Berenger’s (Baron de) Noble Stock Jobber, or Facts Unveiled, 2 

Bertram, a Tragedy, by the Rev. C. R. Maturin, 178. 

,a Poetical ' fale, by Sir “4 Sabie 297. 

Bird's Mountain Boy, a Poem, 18 

Brazil, Koster’s Travels in, 607. 

Bradley's Ovidii Metomorphoses, 78. 

The British Review, 307. 

Brown’s (James Baldwin) Historical Inquiry into the Ancient Ecclesiasti- 
cal Jurisdiction of the Crown, 70, 

Brown’s (Dr.) War Fiend, and other Poems, 185. 

Brydges (Sir Egerton) Bertram, a Poetical Tale, 297. 


C 


Caunvut, Flphinstone’s Account of, 136, 

Cc hancery Bar, Observations on, 260. 

C hateaubriand’ s Monarchy, according to the Charter, 495. 
Constant’s (M. de) Adolphe, 449. 

Coleridge's Christabel, &c. 14. 


D 


Dover, Lyon’s History of, 508. 
Dudley s (Sir H. B.) Sermon preached at Ely, 118. 
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I" 
Fecirsrasticat Jurisdiction of the Crown, Brown's Inquiry into, 70. 
Edinburgh Review, 307. 
Eelaatine, « Novel, by Charlotte Nooth, 362 
Elphinstone’s Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, 136. 
Englefield’s (Sir Henry) Description of the principal Picturesque Beauties, 

&c. of the Isle of Wight. 

Essays in Rhyme, by Jane Taylor, 459. 


Farr Isabel of Cotchele, 255. 
Forsyth’s Remarks on Antiquities, &c. during an excursion in Italy, 200. 


G 
Gatt’s Life and Studies of Benjamin West, Esq. 24. 
George the Third, Aikin’s Annals of the Reign of, 113, 441. 
Gilmour's Battle of Waterloo, 54. 
Gisborne’s Letter to the Bishop of Gloucester, 483. 
G lenurvon, 350. 
Gregor (Francis), the Works of, 487. 
Gulzara, Princess of Persia, 78. 


H 


IHatporsen, Lexicon Islandico-Latino-Danicum, 360. 

Hall's Sermon, Preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Heman’s (Felicia) Restoration of the Works of Art, a Poem, 29. 

Holford’s (Miss) Margaret of Anjou, a Poem, 289, 

Horseley’s Nine Sermons on the Evidence of our Lord’s Resurrection, 379. 


I 
Inpert™, a Syrian Tale, 396. 
Johnson's (Dr.) Diary of a Journey into North Wales, 511. 
Italy, Vorsyth’s Remarks on, 200, 
Julia of Ardenfield, a Novel, 287. 


K 
L 


Lava ier (Joseph) Histoire des Factions de la Révolution Frangoise, 121. 
Lofft’s (Capel) Laura, or Sonnets and Elegiac Quatuorzains, 524. 
Lyon’s History of the Town and Port of Dover, 503, 


M 
Marsu’s Theological Lectures, 592. 
Margaret of Anjou, a Poem, by Miss Holford, 289, 
Maturin’s Bertram, a Tragedy, 178. 
Monastic and Baronial Remains, by —— Parkyns. 
Mineralogy, Philip’s Introduction to the Knowledge of, 452. 
Mountain Boy, a Poem, by John Bird, Esq. 189, 
Mount’s Bay, and Land’s End, Guide to, 517, 


N 


Koster’s Travels in Brazil, 607. 


Natrap, a Poem, 345. 

Nithsdale Minstrel, a Selection of Original Poetry, 303, 
Nooth’s (Charlotte) Eglantine, a Novel, 362, 2 
Nott’s Works of Sirny and Wyatt, 399. 
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O 
Ovipr1 Metamorphoses, studio C. Bradley, 78. 

P 


Parxyrns’s Monastic and Baronial Remains. 

Phillips’s (Charles) Garland for the Grave of R. Brinsley Sheridan, 474. 

Phillips’s (William) elementary Introduction to the Knowledge of Mine- 
ralogy, 452. 

Poetic Mirror, 556. 

Police, Minutes of Evidence on the State of, 387. 

Polwhele’s Letter on the Revivalism of the Methodists, 520, 

Pottinger’s Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde, 1. 

Publick Affairs, 82, 225, $35, 431, 543. 


Q 

Quarterty Review, S07. 

Quatremére, Recherches sur la Langue and la Litterature del Egypte, 367. 
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